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CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTORY. 



It would be useless for me to pretend that 
the followinig narrative is in strict accord- 
ance with that cold morality which is pro- 
fessed by the generality of matter-of-fact 
people, or that it does not abound in senti- 
ment which many would regard as morbid. 
It is as well to state this at the outset. 

An incapacity for the indulgence of strong 
emotions, either of joy or pain, is frequently 
mistaken for a state of high moral rectitude. 
To such a state I can lay no claim. 

My object has been to narrate as simply 
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as possible a succession of somewhat strange 
events, in which I was a chief actor. I feel, 
therefore, that I should not be a true chro- 
nicler if I were to dress up my tale in an 
artificial garb, which might render it more 
acceptable to the fastidious reader, at the 
expense of truth. I will content myself with 
asking those who have the patience to read 
my tale, to withhold their verdict till the end. 

I am a lawyer, and am generally regarded 
as a matter-of-fact man ; but the fact is, there 
are two sides to my nature— one purely 
practical, the other deeply poetical. The 
world generally knows me better under my 
former aspect, but I know myself better under 
the latter, for this I believe to be the true 
side of my nature. 

I was brought up, much against my inclina- 
tion, to the profession of the law. My tastes 
inclined more to literature or art, for which 
I was supposed to possess some aptitude. 
My father, however, had for years held a high 
position as a London lawyer, and would hear 
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of nothing but my succeeding him in the 
practice, so that I insensibly fell into the 
dry routine of professional life, which I at 
length began to tolerate, and even to like; 
entering into the many strange and compli- 
cated cases which we had to conduct with a 
zest which gave great happiness to both my 
parents. 

My mother, whose memory I treasure be- 
yond all expression, had seen my disinclina- 
tion to enter upon a prosaic life, and would, 
no doubt, have encouraged me in a more 
congenial pursuit, had she not perceived the 
strong desire of her husband on the subject. 
She was herself imbued with the deepest 
feelings and most refined tastes in all those 
subjects which possessed such a fascination 
for me. From her, undoubtedly, I inherit 
the strong feelings which influenced my 
conduct in the events I am about to narrate. 

Both my father and mother died when I 
was comparatively young, leaving me with 
a still younger partner — a Mr. Redding — to 
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conduct the business which had been created 
mainly by my father's industry. We still 
continued the firm imder the old name of 
HoUbrd, Holford, and Redding. 

My only relative was a sister a year or two 
yoimger than myself, who was in delicate 
health, and who, to my intense grie^ died 
two years after my father, who had himself 
survived my mother only nine months. In 
my sister also were strongly developed those 
tastes which always afforded me the greatest 
delight, so that my life, as long as she was 
spared, was a remarkably happy one. When 
she was taken from me, the shock was in- 
describably painfuL All pleasure in life 
seemed at an end. I settled down into an 
unsympathetic kind of existence which gra- 
dually grew to be one of utter indifference 
to my favourite pursuits. I felt indeed 
that— 

" A sorrow's crown of sorrows is remembering happier things.'* 

And I could scarcely bear to dwell on the 
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memory of those past days, in which my life 
had been so happy. 

It is not to be supposed that I had reached 
the age of thirty without having passed 
through the fiery ordeal of first love. My lot 
had, however, been an unhappy one, for the 
woman of my choice proved to be anything 
but what my ardent fancy had anticipated. 
After amusing herself with me for some 
six months, she succumbed to the attractions 
of a title and eight thousand a year, leaving 
me, of course, in a deplorable state of depres- 
sion ; from which, however, the buoyancy of 
my nature, and the thought of the lady's 
unworthiness, soon aroused me; and, long 
before the death of my sister, I had ceeised 
even to think of one who had caused me 
such bitter pangs. 

This experience, however, gave rise to an 
unusual caution in my intercourse with the 
other sex. Not that I at all imagined any 
one was likely to fall in love with me, but 
because I wished, after so painful an experi- 
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ence, to guard against the possibility of being 
again made to suffer in a similar manner. 

My sister's companionship also tended to 
wean me from any passing fsincies I might 
entertain for those with whom I was thrown 
in contact; and after her death I really 
became so matter-of-fact, so old in feeling 
and sentiment, that the possibility of falling 
in love and marrying never once crossed 
my mind. The duties of my profession so 
absorbed my time that I at length became 
entirely indifferent to all other subjects, little 
thinking there were still unsounded depths 
in my nature which circimistances were so 
soon to develope. 
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CHAPTER II. 



GEOFFREY LUMLEY. 



I . WAS sitting one day in my office, intent 
upon a somewhat complicated case with 
which I had been entrusted, when the fol- 
lowing letter was put into my hand : — 

« Bkaoleioh Hall, Devon, 

** Feb. i2th, iSs—. 

" Dear Mr. Holford, 

" My afifairs are in a devil oi a muddle 
— not hopelessly, you know, but in a muddle 
— ^waiit looking into, in fact. I can't write 
a long letter — ^you know I hate it ; so will 
you forgfive old scores, and come down and 
set me right ? I don't want any bother about 
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it — ^I want you to do it all. Never mind the 
money, but come. 

"Yours very truly, 

"Geoffrey Lumley." 

This letter astonished me not a little. The 
last time I had met the writer he had inti- 
mated to me, in pretty strong terms, that 
he had no desire to see my face again, or 
for me to be mixed up in any way with his 
affairs. 

For years past my father had managed the 
Lumley estates, during the life-time of the 
present Mr. Lumley's father. On the accession 
of the son to the property, I had paid one or 
two visits to Bradleigh to arrange his affairs, 
and to clear off some encumbrances, which 
had been the result of the father's mismanage- 
ment. Both father and son had, like Walter 
Thombury's old Squire, led rather a "roughish 
life." Neither of them was gifted with any 
great amount of brains. Both made their 
lives subservient to an excessive love for 
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field-Sports, to the utter neglect of the more 
important duties pertaining to a large property 
and high position in the county. 

The young man had pulled through the 
usual educational course at Harrow and 
Oxford, where he had left behind him a vast 
amount of money in exchange for a mere 
smattering of learning. On my third visit to 
the Hall after his accession to the estates, 
I found that his temper — always intolerant — 
had become so violent that he was impatient 
of the least interference or remonstrance with 
regard to his affairs. Finding, however, on 
one occasion that it was my duty to offer a 
very strong protest on a certain point, his 
temper quite carried him away, and after 
indulging in an unusual outburst of violent 
language, he informed me that in future he 
intended to manage his affairs himself, and 
would no longer require my services. 

With that we parted — I must confess, with 
great reluctance on my side. I had been so 
long associated with the old place that I 
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grieved to think it might fall into bad hands. 
My father had moreover made a solemn 
promise to old Mr. Lumley, when the latter 
was on his death-bed; that he would continue 
to look carefully into the son's affairs. It 
was probable that in his last. moments the 
old man saw the necesisity of some careful 
adviser to check his son's recklessness and 
extravagance. 

In consideration of my father's promise, 
therefore, I resolved to swallow my pride 
and send an answer in the affirmative. It 
was impossible for me to leave town at once, 
on account of other important engagements ; 
but after the interchange of a few letters, it 
was finally decided that I was to go to 
Bradleigh for a week or two in the begin- 
ning of March. 

I had been feeling the effect of overwork 
somewhat, and, apart from my desire to 
extricate my client from his "muddle," I 
looked forward with great pleasure to spend- 
ing a short time in one of the loveliest parts 
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of Devonshire, where, even in winter, the 
climate was so delightful as to suggest the 
idea of perpetual summer. 

I had on previous occasions enjoyed many 
a charming ride or ramble among the 
magnificent hills and vales, for which the 
locality was famous, and had even been 
tempted to break through my usual staid 
habits by indulging in an occasional day's 
hunting or shooting, although always some- 
what disposed to regard these pursuits as 
remnants of barbarism, rather than in the 
light of rational amusements for civilised 
man. 

On one point, in connection with my pro- 
posed visit, I was somewhat curious. Since 
I had last visited him, Mr. Lumley had 
become a married man, and I felt desirous 
of seeing how he would conduct himself in 
that capacity ; what the woman was like who 
had ventured to marry such a species of 
untied bear as I remembered him — whether 
she had exercised any softening influence 
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over him, or whether she herself possessed 
the same coarse tastes as her husband. 

I had been told that she was the daughter 
of a clergyman in North Devon, and that 
her pretty face had captivated the young 
squire at a ball. Her father being in poor 
circumstances, it was looked upon as a great 
match. The marriage had been a hurried 
a£Fair, whether with or against the lady's 
consent, I did not know. The young squire 
always did things in an impetuous, off-hand 
manner, never brooking restraint in anything 
upon which he had set his heart. 

On the day appointed for my visit, I took 
my place in a Great- Western train, which 
was timed to arrive at the nearest station to 
Bradleigh a little before the dinner-hour. 
Lumley had arranged to meet me at the 
station and drive me home, a concession on 
his part which indicated a change for the 
better. It was a bitterly cold wintry day, 
so that I was by no means sorry to find 
myself at six o'clock at the pretty little 
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country station where my journey by rail 
terminated. 

I found Lumley on the platform, impatiently 
waiting my arrival. He was looking the 
picture of health, with a face whose ruddy 
glow seemed to defy the cold, and a frame 
hardened by the unflagging pursuit of out- 
door amusements. I had no reason to com- 
plain of niy own bodily strength and activity. 
By rigorously pursuing a system of constant 
daily exercise, and by a month or six weeks 
of hard mountain climbing in Switzerland in 
the autumn of each year, I hstd maintained 
the stamina of a naturally vigorous frame; 
but I must nevertheless confess to having 
looked upon Lumley's splendid physiqtce and 
ruddy features with a feeling very nearly akin 
to envy. 

Outside the station-gate a well-appointed 
dog-cart was waiting, with a ismart groom at 
the horse's head. A gentleman was standing 
near it smoking a cigar, and so muffled up 
that I could only discern a strip of his face 
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between his wrapper and the brim of his felt 
hat. As we approached he came round to 
take his place on the hind seat, and Lumley 
introduced him a^ his friend, Mr. Cunnyng- 
hame. He gave me the slightest possible nod 
in acknowledgment of the introduction, and 
then .we all moimted to our respective places 
and drove ofiF. 

I was seated beside Lumley, in fronts After 
a few commonplace remarks about the wea- 
ther and the journey, I congratulated him on 
his marriage, and said I was anxious to see 
his wife. 

" That's more than she is to see you, then," 
he replied with a laugh; "for she's shy — a 
sort of thing I can't understand, you know. 
However, I want you to see her, for she's 
good-looking— devilish good-looking, and as 

good as she looks — ain't she^ Dick ? " 

The interrogation was addressed to the 
muffled figure behind, who gfrowled out some- 
thing which might be construed into an 
affirmative or anything else, and immediately 
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relapsed into silence and his wrapper 
again. 

"Infernal weather for hunting," pursued 
Lumley; " beastly winds and snow and frost 
every day. But I say, Holford, I hope to 
heaven it isn't true that Lowland Lass is 
scratched for the Grand National ! " 

" I'm afraid I cannot inform you. It's not 
at all in my line." 

" Well, I otily know a confounded telegram 
came from Hawker this morning to say so; 
but I don't like to believe it." 

"Had you much money on her?" asked 
Cunnjmghame, again emerging from his wraps, 
and turning round with more briskness than 
1 4should have previously given him credit for. 

"Yes, a devilish deal more than I like to 
lose ; and there's that infernal Sarchedon 
gone all wrong. Everything always does go 
wrong with me — every beggarly horse I ever 
put money on." 

" Under those circumstances, would it not 
be better not to put money on at all ? " 
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" Oh, hang it ! you know, a man must put 
money on something. What's one to do else, 
especially now you can't hunt ? " 

A more than usually severe gust of wind 
and sleet beat in our faces and shut our 
mouths, so that the conversation was confined 
to an occasional monosyllable for the rest of 
the drive. Lumley never spared his horse- 
flesh, and we soon reached the lodge and 
sped rapidly up the avenue to the Hall. I 
was glad to look once more upon the quaint 
old doorway, with its projecting porch of 
crumbling stone, carved all over with gro- 
tesque figures, and bearing the arms of the 
family that ages ago held the estates, before 
the Lumleys — ^themselves of ancient descent — 
became possessors of the place. 

We were thankfiil to get inside to the com- 
fortable carpeted hall, which, with its bright 
fire and capacious easy-chairs, had all the 
appearance of a sitting-room — ^for which pur- 
pose, indeed, it was frequently made use of by 
the male occupants of the house. 
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As we were divesting ourselves of our 
snowy overcoats — in which operation we were 
assisted by a portly butler and a slim footman 
— Lumley inquired for his wife. 

" Very poorly still, sir. She wishes to see 
you if you can go to her room," replied the 
butler. 

" All right ; say I'll 'be up in a minute or 
two. Dawes will show you your room,Hol- 
ford. You know the house, and won't want 
me. I say," he added in an undertone, ^^you 
must forgive that little explosion of mine 
when you were here last. I'm not the best of 
tempers, you know, but I think my wife has 
improved me. By the way, don't dress ; the 
wife won't be down, and there's only just 
time to wash your hands, for I'm most con- 
foimdedly hungry. Have a sherry and bitters. 
Here, Dawes, let's have it here. Yo*i'll have 
some, Dick ? " 

Dick had by this time come out of his 
wraps, and presented a full-length of a man 
of about eight-and-twenty, with short sandy 
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hair, tolerably good features, and a pair of 
eyes nearer together than I had ever seen 
eyes before, giving a singularly disagree- 
able, sinister expression to his face. He 
took kindly to the sherry, declining the 
bitters in which Lumley and I indulged, 
after which we lounged off to our respective 
quarters. 

I gathered from Dawes, who took upon 
himself the small amount of valeting I re- 
quired — as he generally attached himself to 
the old friends and adherents of the family, to 
the exclusion of the younger servants — ^that 
Mr. Cunnynghame was an intimate friend of 
Lumley, who passed the greater part of his 
time at Bradleigh, and when he was away 
lived "somewhere abroad," Dawes thought. 
He had arrived from another direction, by a 
train that was due a few minutes before mine, 
and the squire had therefore arranged to meet 
us both himself. 

The second bell sounded almost before I 
had divested myself of my damp travelling- 
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gear, and after perfonning a hasty toilet I 
hurried down to the dining-room, where I was 
told the squire and his friend were already 
waiting. 



CHAPTER in. 

AN UNCONGENIAL ATMOSPHERE. 

" My wife begs you will excuse her, Holford," 
said my host, as we took our places at the 
table. " She is rather out of sorts, but I dare 
say we shall get on all right— eh, Dick ? " 

I found that this habit of referring to Dick 
on every occasion was a confirmed one with 
Lumley. It struck me as peculiar, because he 
was naturally of a blimt, decided character- 
always choosing his own course, irrespective 
of the wishes and feelings of others. It ap- 
peared to me, therefore, that this sort of appeal 
to the opinion of another man had something 
in it quite unusual. The personage thus 
appealed to, when the subject was a matter 
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of indifference to him, generally growled out 
an affirmative ; but when the reverse was the 
case, and the idea suggested happened to be 
antagonistic to his own, he uttered a very 
decided negative. That he was not an agree- 
able man I had concluded at our first inter* 
view, and my opinion was not reversed during 
the progress of dinner, to which he devoted 
himself with an amount of gusto which seemed 
to absorb entirely his apparently scanty stock 
of ideas. Lumley rattled on in his blunt way 
on various topics, having the conversation 
pretty much to himself. 

I felt in an uncongenial atmosphere, and 
mentally resolved to get through my work 
and return to my snug quarters in town as 
soon as possible. No reference had yet been 
made to the object of my visit, and I waited 
my client's own time for introducing the 
subject. He had evidently no immediate 
intention of doing so, for as we drew our 
chairs round the fire after dinner, he looked 
at Cunnynghame and said — 
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"What do you say, Dick — a bottle of '34 ?" 
and then, as if he had been guilty of a little 
omission, " Holford, are you a port-wine 
drinker ? " 

"I can hardly call myself a port-wine 
drinker in the strict sense of the phrase, 
but I have no doubt I shall do justice to 
your '34." 

"We'll have some, then. Dick, you're near 
the bell — ^ring it, will you ? " 

Dawes appeared in answer to the summons, 
and was dispatched for the choice vintage in 
question. I am old-fashioned enough to enjoy 
a good glass of port, and before we separated 
we had finished the second bottle ; though I 
must do my companions the justice to say 
that their devotion to the delicious juice was 
more constant than mine. 

The bright fire, in the old-fashioned style 
on the hearth, with its huge logs and plea- 
sant odour of burning wood, the luxurious 
chairs in which we were ensconced, the 
subdued light from the wax candles, and the 
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consciousness of being comfortably housed 
from the storm, which now raged furiously 
without, all induced a pleasant feeling of 
repose which almost compensated for the 
heavy companionship. 

There was a little desultory conversation 
on the usual masculine subjects — horses, 
dogs, and wine; but I saw that my host 
had considerable difficulty in keeping himself 
awake, while Cunnjmghame was devoting 
himself with increasing enthusiasm to the 

'34. 

After a short time, therefore, I rose and 
made my escape, saying I wished to look 
over some papeFS in my own room. 

" All right, old fellow," answered Lumley. 
"There'll be some tea in the drawing-room 
in half an hour, or you can join us in the 
billiard-room later." 

I spent some time in my room, and then 
descended to the drawing-room, bent on the 
promised tea. As I passed the door, a lady 
rose from a low chair by the fire, and putting 
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aside lier book, advanced a few steps, and 
said, ''Mr. Holford, I presnme. You mnst 
have had a disagreeable journey to-day. 
May I give you some tea ?" 

I was perfectly amazed at this cool recep- 
tion from die lady of die house, as much so 
as at her appearance diere at all after the 
excuse about not coming down to dinner. It 
caused me to collapse so completely, that I 
could only utter in reply a mild ''Thank 
you," and then seated mys^ by the fire, 
and watched her as she advanced to the 
tea-table. 

Older dian I had anticipated — ^seven or 
eight-and-twenty, at the least; a plain fece, 
good figure, and the most self-possessed man- 
ner possible. What was it I observed in the 
fece which struck me as so peculiar? some- 
thing about the eyes ? Yes. They were close 
together, like Dick Cunnynghame's. "How 
very absurd ! " I thought. " Her hair is dark, 
and die features not in the least like ; " and 
yet, there it was, and the look haunted and 
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annoyed me, for I did not care to associate 
Lumley's wife with his sinister-looking friend. 

She poured out the tea, saying, " Do you 
take cream and sugar ? " 

"Thank you," I answered, coming out of 
my trance and advancing to the table. 

As I took the cup, Lumley and his friend 
entered the room. The former exclaimed, 
" Well ! how have you and Miss Kean been 
getting on ? " 

Why it was I don't know, but a weight 
seemed taken from my mind. It mattered 
little to me whether I found Lumley's wife 
agreeable or not, and I had not sufficient 
feeling for him to get up any interest on his 
behalf ; yet it was a positive relief to me to 
find this lady was not the mistress of the 
house. 

"Give us some music. Miss Kean, will 
you ? " said Lumley, as he finished his tea 
with a gulp. 

Miss Kean advanced to the f)iano. 
Cunnynghame had already subsided into the 
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day's Timesy and our host sat with his feet 
stretched widefy oat, staring into the fire. 

Everything seemed to jar on me. The 
song Miss Kean selected was one I especially 
disliked, and she sang it in a harsh dissonant 
voice, with a certain amount of finish and 
cultivation, but with an utter absence of 
feeling. 

The song had, however, hardly commenced 
before Lumley, who had evidently asked for 
it more from force of habit than from any 
love for music, called me over to him, and, 
utterly forgetful of the singer, began talking. 

'^ We'll go into those confoimded afi^irs of 
mine the first thing in die morning, you 
know. If the frost breaks, which appears 
likely, the hounds meet at Firley Wood at 
eleven, and I cau't lose a day's hunting, you 
know. It's a short ride to cover, however, 
and I can give you an hour before I start 
— ^unless you'll have a mount yourself" he 
added, as if suddenly recollecting himself. 

I thanked him, and said I should prefer 
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going into business matters in the mom- 
ing, so as to see how his affairs stood, 
and I might take a holiday later in the 
week. 

"All right," he said. "You won't hurry 
away, you know. You'll find plenty to do — 
there are about five hundred letters to read 
to begin with. That infernal local lawyer I 
employed has got me into all sorts of messes. 
I wish to God I had never quarrelled with 
you ! " 

"Well, we won't refer to that now," I 
replied; "that's all past and gone. I dare 
say matters are more easily mended than 
you think." 

" So I hope ; but the fact is, I've no head 
for business, and the sight of deeds and 
letters puts me into a fluster. Thank you, 
Miss Kean. Come along, Dick. Let's go to 
the billiard-room. You play, I know. Hoi- 
ford." 

I said good night to Miss Kean, who 
appeared utterly indifferent to our somewhat 
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abrupt departure, and followed the others to 
the billiard-room. 

**Lumley," I said, "you never told me 
there was another lady in the house; I 
thought it was your wife until you came in." 

He burst into a roar of laughter. "Thought 
it was my wife ! did you, by Jove ! ha, ha, ha ! 
No, confound it ! I hope I'm a little better 
judge of a woman's points than that— eh, 
Dick ? " 

Dick did not appear to be pcirticularly 
pleased this time, and made no response 
whatever. He had possessed hunself of a 
cue, and after carefully chalking the point, 
and knocking off the superfluous chalk 
against the table, proceeded to make one or 
two cannons in a style that told of great 
proficiency in the game. 

We lit our cigars, and I played a game 
with Cunnynghame and was beaten ; played 
again with Lumley and beat. The latter and 
his friend then played. 

" I've half a mind to put fifty on Cinderella, 
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Dick/' said Lutnley reflectively, in the middle 
of the game. 

"You're a fool for your pains if you do," 
replied his friend, pausing and looking up as 
he was about to play. ." Why do you put me 
off my stroke ? " he added sulkily. 

**A sovereign you don't score," said 
Lumley. 

" Make it a fiver and I'll take you," replied 
the other, again pausing. 

"Done with you," said Lumley, moving 
confidently nearer to the table, for it was a 
difficult stroke. Cunnynghame rose, and tak- 
ing the chalk from the table, again carefully 
chalked his cue; then laid himself down to 
the stroke with the most consummate ease, 
played, and won. 

" My usual luck ! " said the squire, with an 
oath. ^^ Hang you, Dick, you'll make a small 
fortune out of me ! " 

I was disgusted, not only at this absurd 
way of frittering away his money, but because 
I could now see Cimnynghame's game — Lum- 
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ley might lose as much money as he pleased 
to him, but not to any one else. However, it 
cuts both ways, I reflected; but I had had 
enough of this sort of thing for one day, and I 
said good night soon after, leaving them still 
playing. 

I sat long in my room, turning over in my 
mind all the events of the day, and recalling 
my former visits to the place. Somehow the 
past came back to me with unusual vividness 
that night, and many sad thoughts filled my 
heart. I seemed to have led such a lonely 
life, so tmshared by any of that love which 
most men look for before they have reached 
my age, and for the absence of which no 
amount of parental or sisterly love can com- 
pensate. The uncongenial society in which 
I had been living for the last few hours 
perhaps tended to awaken in me a strange, 
intense longing for sympathy and companion- 
ship; and it was with a feeling of sadness 
which I had not known for some time, that I 
at length rose from the easy-chair and went 
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to bed. Even after I had laid my head on 
the pillow, a dull, vague sense of some coming 
evil seemed hanging over me which I could 
neither accoimt for nor explain. That night, 
however, my slumbers were sound. I little 
thought how many anxious nights would 
pass before such sweet sleep would again 
visit me. 



CHAPTER IV. 

GEOFFREY LUMLEY'S WIFE. 

When Dawes entered my room in the morn- 
ing — for which especial attention, coming 
as it did from him, I felt particularly grate- 
ful — ^he informed me that the weather had 
changed ; the snow and frost were gone, the 
wind was southerly, and the cloudy sky — 
dear to sportsmen — "proclaimed a hunter's 
morning." 

On reaching the breakfast-room I found 
Lumley and his friend, both in pink, already 
at breakfast, and anxious to get away. 

After dispatching a hasty meal Lumley led 
the way to the library, and opening a variety 
of tin boxes and drawers, threw a formidable 
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heap of letters and papers on the table, and 
begged me to ** fire away ! " Standing with 
his back against the chimney-piece, he gave 
me a brief sketch of his chief difficulties, and 
wound up by sa3dng, " But you'll soon find it 
all out firom the papers and letters, and when 
you want any information, send for the 
steward, and he'll tell you all you want to 
know. Now I must be o£f. I expect when I 
come back you'll have got matters well in 
hand. You're sure you won't cpme ? " he 
added, turning as he reached the door. 

" No, thanks ; I've my work cut out here, I 
think." 

" Ah, well ! you'll get on just as well with- 
out me — ^better, in fact — you're so precious 
quick at this sort of thing. Shall see you 
again at dinner. Take care of yourself. All 
right, Dick ; I'm coming." 

He was gone without another word, leav- 
ing me staring at the mass of papers before 
me in a somewhat bewildered state. I felt, 
however, there was some truth in what he 
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said, that I should get on better without him. 
A careful inspection of the papers would 
probably give me some idea of the state of 
his affairs, and the first thing to be done was 
to reduce the mass before me to something 
like order. 

I sat down resolutely to my task. The 
letters alone were rather a formidable under- 
taking, and I gathered from them that he had 
quarrelled as suddenly with his last legal 
adviser as he had previously with me, and 
that many deeds and papers — leases, agree- 
ments, and mortgages — ^had been returned to 
him. I could not attempt to go into these 
minutely until I had obtained a general idea 
of the whole, and hour after hour slipped by 
without my being at all conscious of the lapse 
of time. 

I was endeavouring to decipher an un- 
usually difficult specimen of caligraphy, 
when I became conscious of a light step in 
the room, and heard these words uttered close 
by my side — 
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" May I make myself known, Mr. Holford ? 
Pray pardon my interrupting you — ^but will 
you not come in to luncheon ? " 

The voice, the intonation, and the words 
were so entirely different to anything I had 
experienced in the house before, that I was 
positively startled, and looked round quickly. 
Can I ever forget that moment when I first 
saw her there at my side ? A slight, almost 
childlike figure, soft brown hair, hazel eyes 
with long drooping lashes, lips with the 
sweetest expression, and teeth that glowed 
between as white as a flash of spray in sun- 
shine. 

"You have had a most ungracious recep- 
tion, I fear," she went on ; " but I beg you to 
believe that I was too imwell to come down 
last night." 

"I am only too pleased to make your 
acquaintance now," I said. " I hope you are 
better." 

" Oh yes, thank you. My ailments do not 
last long, I am happy to say ; but the luncheon 
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is getting cold — it has been in some ttme« 
Have you made Ethel's acquaintance r " 

I had hardly been conscious of a little girl 
who clung shyly to her mother's dress. She 
came forward timidly as I held out my hand. 
The sweetest child of three years old I had 
ever seen, with large wondering eyes, the 
colour of her mother^s, and a profusion of 
golden hair. 

She did not withdraw her hand, but left it 
in mine confidingly, as I followed her mother 
across the hall to the dining-room. 

The whole air of the place seemed changed. 
A positive sunshine appeared to penetrate 
the old haU, and I felt as if the uncongenial 
atmosphere and the gloom had vanished 
entirely. 

There was that perfect refinement and finish 
of manner about Mrs. Lumley which is so 
rarely met with, but which g^ives such an 
indescribable charm to its possessor. In h^* 
voice, too, there was a. tone which seemed to 
thrill one, like snatches of well^remembered 
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airs ; its intonation was perfect, and it lin- 
gered on the ear like a chord. 

We found Miss Kean in the dining-room, 
severely polite and cold as before, but I paid 
little attention to her. I could trace the 
shyness in my young hostess to which her 
husband had alluded, but her sweet disposi- 
tion and desire to gfive pleasure enabled her 
to overcome it, and I felt quite at home with 
her in five minutes. 

That luncheon was one of the pleasantest 
meals I ever remember. The conversation 
never flagged for \ moment, and I found 
that her mind was a rich storehouse of all the 
thoughts and tastes which yielded the greatest 
pleasure to myself. Books, art, music, were 
discussed in succession, and with a unison of 
thought and sentiment which was a new ex- 
perience to me. I was delighted, and seemed 
to have awakened from a long stupor. My 
profession, and my love of the higher arts, 
together with a long residence in London, 
had made me familiar not only with the best 
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productions of art, but had brought me into 
somewhat intimate association with its pro- 
fessors, and I had many anecdotes to relate ' 
in connection with men of note, which were 
naturally sources of the greatest interest to 
one who, like my hostess, had the keenest 
appreciation of talent, but whose whole life 
had been passed in comparative seclusion. 
The interest she evinced in all I related, her 
bright expression and evident enjoyment, 
completely carried me away, and I hardly 
recognised in myself the staid lawyer who, 
half an hour since, had been poring over 
musty old papers, totally unconscious of the 
pleasant surprise in store for him. Miss 
Kean, who had joined but little in th^ con- 
versation, could not control an expression of 
astonishment as she witnessed the remark- 
able change which appeared to have come 
over us, and a sort of grim smile occasionally 
took the place of the staid look her coun- 
tenance usually wore. 
Three-quarters of an hour slipped by, and 
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we were still seated at the table. Suddenly 
a gleam of sunshine burst out from the clouds 
which had hitherto obscured the sky, and 
shone brightly into the room. Mrs. Lumley 
rose and went to the window which opened 
on to the terrace, and, stepping out, begged 
me to come and look at the view. 

" I had forgotten, though," she said, " you 
know it of old." 

"Oh, perfectly well — I have seen it under 
every aspect; but the more one sees of it 
the more beautiful it always appears to me. 
That magnificent hill, with its thick belt of 
trees, and the strip of blue sea beyond, always 
remind me of Lynton." 

" Oh, do you know Lynton ? it is my native 
place," she said with renewed interest ; " and 
Ilfracombe? and Clovelly? all those places 
so exquisite in themselves, and to which 
an additional charm has been given by 
Kingsley's wonderful descriptions ? " 

Here was a new interest awakened. I had 
spent much time in IsTorth Devon in early. 
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life, hunting the red deer on Exmoor with 
an old uncle who was a devoted lover of the 
sport, and in exploring on my own account 
every nook and cranny of the wonderfid north 
coast. Scene after scene was recalled by 
both, and dwelt upon with an interest which 
the recollection of such scenes must always 
excite in minds imbued with a love of the 
beautiful. An additional bond of friendship 
and sympathy seemed to spring up between 
us, and when I at length awoke to the con- 
sciousness that it was time to return to my 
labours, I felt as if we had known each other 
for years. 

**This little chat has given me an im- 
mensity of pleasure," I said ; " but all plea- 
sures must come to an end, and it is really 
time for me to return to my neglected 
papers." 

** Oh, must you really go ? I was hoping, 
as it is so fine, you would g^ive yourself a. 
holiday. I am sure you must want it, after 
your hard work in town." 
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"Thanks very much; I shoxild enjoy it 
imAienSely, but my stay here must be brief, 
and I have a great deal of work to get 
through." 

She stooped to gather an early spring 
flower from the bed which bordered the path, 
saying, "At any rate we shall meet at 
dinner. If you leave your work earlier you 
will find us in the drawing-room." 

I thanked her and returned to the library. 
There was something in the look of the 
papers, with their prosaic and somewhat 
dismal associations, which caused me to turn 
from them with a repugnance I had never 
felt before. The contrast of the fair young 
face, the sunny terrace, the spring flowers, 
and the wonderfiil view (which even at this 
season presented features of surpassing 
beauty) with the gloomy room and the dusty 
deeds and letters, was not agreeable, and I 
took two or three turns up and down before 
I could settle myself again to work. All- 
kinds of indefinite longings flitted across my 
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mind, and, knowing as I now do that it was 
*'a labour working to an end," I dwell on 
each little detail of this time, as I go on with 
my narrative, with the feeling that I would 
not intentionally omit a single thought or 
incident relating to an experience which was 
to influence my whole future life. 

Thrusting aside these feelings, however, by 
a strong effort, I again entered resolutely 
upon my task, and with lawyer-like zeal 
soon became absorbed in the business before 
me. Letter after letter, paper after paper, 
was glanced over and arranged in order for 
future inspection. Presently I came upon a 
packet of letters which appeared to be of 
older date than the rest. Glancing over 
these, I foimd they were from Mr. Cunnyng- 
hame to his friend Lumley, written from 
Brussels, and relating principally to sporting 
matters and other subjects in which I felt 
in no way interested. I was about to tie 
them up again when the last one lying open 
on the table arrested my attention. 
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"50, Rue de Commerce^ Brussels. Five 
thousand to hand safe. It shall be applied as 
you desire. I think I may safely say you will 
have no further trouble** 

Between the sheets of this was a strip of 
paper with these words in Lumley's writing : 

" Funeral expenses^ per D, C, £ 50." 

The letter was dated five years back, but 
the strip contained no date whatever. I turned 
them over and over in my hand utterly at a 
loss to conceive the meaning of them— or 
rather of the latter, for the letter convinced 
me that my surmise of last evening was 
correct, and that Mr. Dick Cunnynghame was 
responsible for no slight amount of the diflB.- 
culties in which my client found himself. 
Whether it was my lawyer-like caution and 
precision, or that peculiar fate which seemed 
to impel me so remarkably through all the 
events I am relating, which induced me to 
take the date and address of the letter and 
copy the slip, I know not, but I entered both 
in my pocket-book, and resolved to ask 
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Lumley for an explanation of them when he 
returned. 

The dusk was just beginning to steal into 
the room, when I heard the door pushed 
softly open, and on looking round I saw 
Ethel's pretty little fiace peeping in, as if 
afraid to advance. I encouraged her with a 
nod and smile, upon seeing which she ran 
quickly towards me, and put Her head down 
on my lap in the most confiding way. I took 
her in my arms. She looked up at me with 
her large hazel eyes, which were of most 
unusual beauty, and had a lustrous, spiritual 
look in them that almost made me sad from 
their intensity of expression- 

" May I stay here ? " she asked, in her little 
childish way. 

** Certainly, if you will, EtheL But how 
shall we manage ? I want to go on with 
my work." She jumped down from my lap 
and climbed on to a chair at the side of the 
table, and then putting her little arms on the 
table rested her cheek upon them, and con- 
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tinued looking at me as I went on with my 
work. 

Presently, without the slightest introduc- 
tion, she said — 

" Do '00 love mamma ? " 

I laughed out, saying, "That's rather an 
awkward question, young lady. Your mamma 
seems a very lovable person, and I have no 
doubt every one is very fond of her — but why 
do you ask ? " 

" 'Cause I love mamma, and I love '00 too. 
Will '00 tum and see my dolly's house ? " 

"Yes, certainly, when I have done my 
work." 

"But I want '00 to tum now," continued 
my pertinacious little companion ; " will '00 
tumr" 

At this moment Mrs. Lumley's voice was 
heard, calling, "Ethel! Ethel! where are 
you ? " 

" All right, Mrs. Lumley," I replied. " She's 
here, safe and sound." 

" Oh, Ethel ! how very naughty of you to 
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interrupt Mr. Holford in this way," said 
Mrs. Lumley, entering the room. "She has 
been entreating me to let her come all the 
afternoon, and the moment my back was 
turned, away she ran. You must forgive her 
this once. Come Ethel, darling." 

" Oh, but I beg to say I have received a 

« 

special invitation — Ethel and I have a 
visit to pay." 

" Indeed ! May I ask what piece of dissi- 
pation you have been concocting ? " 

" Only a visit to the doll's-house, and as it 
is getting dark I'll put away my papers at 



once." 



ti 



Well, if it makes you do that, I'm not 
sorry my little pet came to you, for I'm sure 
you have been working very hard, and^ must 
require rest. There's a lovely sunset to be 
seen from the other side of the house; but 
you'll have to penetrate my particular domain 
to get to dolly's abode." 

We went up-stairs, and crossing the large 
landing entered a suite of apartments looking 
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south. The first was a sort of ante-room, 
with plants and flowers about. To the right 
a curtained door led into one of the most 
charming little boudoirs I had ever seen. 
All the furniture and appointments, though 
somewhat in miniature, were in the most 
exquisite taste, and the number of choice 
little knick-knacks about — not inconveniently 
crowded, but sufficient to give a refinement 
and finish to the room — indicated that the 
feminine element was here supreme. Books 
were scattered in all directions ; not arranged 
neatly on shelves, but as if in perpetual use. 
A cottage piano, by one of the best makers, 
stood opposite the fire-place, and the French 
window, with its bright scarlet and white 
Roman curtains, opened on to a balcony 
which ran along this side of the house, and 
was filled with choice shrubs in pots. Beyond 
the garden below, the ground sloped on this 
side to an undulating, richly-wooded plain, 
with the sea lying fair and blue in the dis- 
tance. A rich glow of sunset filled the land- 
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scape and penetrated the room, imparting to 
it, even at this time of the year, a wonderful 
appearance of warmth and comfort. 

" This is. the special domain you spoke of," 
I said, as we loitered to look out at the lovely 
view. 

" Yes. Is it not a cosy little room ? I pass 
most of my time here, for I am very much 
alone. Here is my chief companion," she 
said, putting her hand on Ethel's silken locks. 

" And Miss Kean ? " I said inquiringly, and 
with an inquisitiveness which I felt rather got 
the better of good taste. 

" Oh, yes," she answered quickly ; ** Miss 
Kean is very good and kind, but she is very 
fond of solitude herself, and has her own 
occupations, I believe." 

I did not pursue the subject : I felt it was 
not altogether an agreeable one. By the 
time we had gratified little Ethel's whim by 
enthusiastic laudations of her doU's-house, 
which was in the day nursery, beyond the 
charming little boudoir, the sound of horses' 
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hoofs in the drive announced the return of 
Lumley and his friend, and we went down 
to meet them in the hall. 

The sport had not been particularly good, 
and they were neither of them in a very ami- 
able mood. While they were narrating the 
events of the day, the dressing-bell sounded, 
and we adjourned to our respective rooms. 

The dinner passed off, as far as I was con- 
cerned, much more agreeably than that of the 
previous day. Lumley and his friend were 
tired, and not particularly conversational, so 
the talking was confined principally to my 
hostess, myself, and Miss Kean. The latter I 
found improved on acquaintance, and although 
frigid and unsympathetic, had some clever 
ideas on many topics, and came out more 
freely than she had done on the previous 
evening. 

I could not help observing a remarkable 
change in my hostess. The bright smile and 
frank, cheerful manner of the morning seemed 
to have disappeared, and in its place a kind 

VOL. I. E ' 
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of subdued tone had come over her. She 
appeared to watch her husband's every look, 
and responded to every request with a kind 
of meek submission that conveyed almost the 
idea of fear. There was nothing in any way 
approaching tounkindness in his manner to 
her at any time, but he had a brusque sort of 
way of talking to her and issuing his orders, 
which jarred upon me considerably. "That 
cook of ours always makes a mess of the 
soup ; mind you make a row about it in the 
morning," he would say : or, " Holford, you 
mustn't overwork yourself; mind, Ada, I 
leave you to look after him — see that he 
doesn't do it." 

When we reached the drawing-room later 
in the evening, Limiley made his usual 
request — "Give us some music, Miss Kean, 
will you ?" 

" Mrs. Lumley will be kind enough to sing 
to-night, I have no doubt," replied Miss 
Kean. "I am sure she will give much 
greater pleasure than I can." 



■I 
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"All right! sing away, Ada!" saidLumley. 

Mrs. Lumley went to the jpiano^ and com- 
menced a commonplace English song — a 
popular ditty, utterly deficient both in melody 
and composition. It was so unlike what I 
had expected from her, that being an en- 
thusiast in music, I did not care to listen to 
it, but as soon as I could, without appear- 
ing impolite, I took up the newspaper and 
retired to a remote corner to read the news. 

After a time Eumleyrose and said, "Are 
you coming to smoke, Holford ? Dick and 
I are on the move." 

Being deep in the last night's debate, and 
wishing to finish it, I said I would follow 
them presently. 

As they left the room, Mrs, Lumley said, 
"Shall I disturb you if I go on singing, 
Mr. Holford?" 

" Certainly not ; I always enjoy music," I 
replied, feeling at the same time that I had 
told what Mr. Buckstone calls " a very con- 
siderable thumper.'* 
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I again buried my head in the paper, in 
which I was really interested. A moment 
afterwards, however, the exquisite notes of 
Schubert's " L'Addio " struck on my ear, sung 
in such an intensely pathetic, plaintive tone, 
that I was literally enthralled; I could 
hardly believe my ears. The taste, the 
expression were perfect, and I instinctively 
moved nearer to the piano, that not a tone 
of that sweet voice might be lost. It was one 
of my very favourite songs', and as the last 
delicious notes died away, I stood close by 
the singer's side, unable to utter a single 
word. She turned, and almost started to see 
me there. 

"I thought you were immersed in your 
paper," she said. 

**Mrs. Lumley, you have given me the 
greatest treat I have had for years," I replied. 

" Oh ! I am so very glad you like it. It is 
such an old favourite of mine. I feared I was 
disturbing you, for you did not appear to be 
much interested in music." 
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" Forgive my saying the song you selected 
just now was so utterly unsuited to you." 

"Yes, I feel that too; but Mr. Lumley 
likes lively songs, it id a favourite of his. 
I have many here I have no doubt you 
know. Miss Kean, would you kindly ask 
them to bring the green folio from my 
room ? " 

Miss Kean, who had been working by the 
fire, most graciously informed us that she 
was going up-stairs and would bring it 
herself. She did not, however, return, but 
sent it down by one of the servants. It 
was a folio of gems, containing the choicest 
productions of Gounod, Sullivan, Molique, 
and others, together with many operatic 
selections from the best composers, over 
which my hostess and I lingered with mutual 
enjoyment; she sang them with exquisite 
taste and feeling, evidently enhanced by the 
pleasure she felt in having so appreciative a 
listener. iPresently I lighted upon a duet 
which was a great favourite of mine, and 
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which I had often sung- with my sister in 
the happy days gone by. 

" Oh, do you know this ? " I exclaimed. 

"Yes, indeed ! Will you sing it with me ? 
I am sure you sing. How foolish of me not 
to have asked you before." 

I had been in the habit of singling a good 
deal in former days, and although out of 
practice, I managed to acquit myself fairly. 
My hostess was delighted. ' 

" This is really a treat," she said. " I have 
never had any one to sing duets' with since I 
left home. I have heaps of them here. Do 
let us try this one." 

It was one of Abt's gfraceful compositions, 
and in this • especially our voices seemed to 
harmonize remarkably well. When we had 
finished, I turned and saw Miss Kean 
standing close by my side, listening with a 
countenance as immovable as ever. 

"How wonderfully well your voices go 
together," she said. " Mrs. Lumley, you are 
quite coming out.'' 
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Somehow, in spite of the praise, a chill 
seemed thrown over the enjoyment: I said 
good night soon after, and joined the gen- 
tlemen in the billiard-room. 

In the middle of that night a strange 
thing happened to me. I had been sleep- 
ing soundly, but at about three in the mom- 
ing I was awakened by hearing my own 
name pronounced in a whisper close to 
my ear. There was no mistaking the 
voice ; its low, musical, almost pathetic tone. 
It was so distinct that I started up in 
bed and answered aloud, "Yes, what is 
it?" 

Then I looked round, but the faint light of 
a yoimg moon struggling through the blinds 
illuminated the room sufficiently to show me 
that I was its sole occupant. 

"Strange!" I muttered. "I could have 
sworn she was speaking to me." Then I 
became conscious of the absurdity of such 
a supposition, and almost laughed aloud. 
Yet the call had been so distinct that it filled 
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me with a vague kind of supernatural feeling 
which I could not shake off, and I lay broad 
awake for the rest of the night, with a whole 
world of thought revolving in my mind. 



CHAPTER V. 



GOLDEN HOURS. 



I ROSE early, and drawing aside the blinds, 
looked out upon one of those lovely mornings 
which come occasionally in early spring as 
harbingers of the approaching summer. The 
first " low matin chirp " had been heard with 
the dawn, and when the morning came with its 



« 



plow of pearl 



Far furrowing into light the mounded rack 
Beyond the fair green field and eastern sea," 

the song of the birds had grown " full quire," 
and a perfect flood of melody filled the morn- 
ing air. 

I dressed hastily, and hurrying down to the 
terrace, inhaled that exquisite odour which 
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comes from the earth when first awakening 
from its winter trance. The air acted on me 
after my restless night like a refreshing bath, 
and I took a long turn round the grounds 
and into the wood below, returning to the 
house just as the break&st-bell sounded. 
As I passed the gabled end of the quaint old 
mansion, I came suddenly on Mrs. Lumley 

and Ethel, who were also returning from an 

* • 

early strolL The child was in great spirits, 
laughing and talking as she held up to her 
mamma the early flowers she had been gather- 
ing ; and the latter, with a bright glow upon 
her cheeks, caused by the fresh morning air 
and exercise, seemed to me even more beau- 
tiful than I had thought her the day before. 

**We are the early birds it seems, Mrs. 
Lumley," I said ; " but I see Ethel has been 
gathering something more attractive than 
the proverbial worm." 

"Yes, indeed. Is it not charming this 
morning ? The gentlemen are generally late, 
except on hunting mornings, and Ethel and I 
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often have an early ramble. But the breakfast- 
bell has rung, and your walk must have given 
you an appetite. I hope you slept well ? " 

The strange event of the night, which 
seemed to me even more absurd, now that my 
fancies were dispelled by the fresh air and 
sunshine, suddenly came back to me ; but I 
blurted out something that soimded like an 
afiirmative, and followed them into the 
dining-room. " ■ 

Lumley was down, and in good spirits. 
Miss Kean and Dick did not appear until 
breakfast was nearly over. When Lumley 
had finished, he rose and said — 

" Holford, I can give you an hour in the 
library if you like. Dick and I have to ride 
over "to Torringford, to look at a new hunter 
of Jack Patten's ; but you won't want me, I 
suppose, if I give you a little time before we 
start." 

We had a close consultation respecting the 
state of his affairs ; and I found that Lumley 
went into matters with more attention than I 
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could have given him credit for. Previous 
indifference — perhaps I should rather say 
utter recklessness — had involved him in many 
complications which it would require very 
careful negotiations to set right, and I felt ' 
that my work was before me. At the ter- 
mination of our interview I put into his hand 
the two papers which had so puzzled me the 
day before, saying, as I did so — 

"By the way, there are two papers here 
I do not at all understand. I suppose they 
have no bearing on your present position ?" 

Lumley glanced at them, and looked posi- 
tively confused. It was such an unusual 
thing for him to appear abashed that I was 
surprised. He said — 

"By Jove! what a fool I am! I did not 
mean you to — that is, these have nothing to 
do with the matter.*' • 

He opened a drawer, and throwing them 
in with as unconcerned an air as he could 
command, locked the drawer and put the key 
in his pocket. 
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"Well, you can do without me now. By 
the way, I don't suppose we shall be back 
much before dinner, but I've told the wife she 
mustn't let you work after lunch, I've ordered 
the horses for you at three, and you must 
take her for a couple of hours' ride. It'll do 
you both a world of good." 

He had reached the door, when he sud- 
denly turned and added, " Look here, Holford 
— you won't mention anything about those 
papers to anybody, you know ? " 

I felt piqued at this observation, and 
answered somewhat shortly, " I am not 
usually in the habit of betraying professional 
secrets." 

" There, don't be offended, old man," he 
said ; " only, you know; this was a sort of 
accident; but of course I know I may trust 
you. Good morning." 

His manner and words excited in my 
mind a greater curiosity respecting the 
papers than I had felt before, but I put 
aside the feeling as unworthy, and at once 
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plunged heart and soul into the occupation 
before me. 

As I went more deeply into the letters and 
papers, I found that a most reckless system 
had been pursued. Money suddenly raised 
in large sums, when none was legitimately 
forthcoming. Mortgages effected 'on out- 
lying estates ; foreclosures'; sales at ruinous 
sacrifices; loans at exorbitant interest; and 
the disappearance of considerable sums for 
which it was difficult to account. The pro- 
perty had been sadly curtailed, and the 
owner of it did not appear to show any 
inclination to retrench. I felt, however, that 
some decided step must be taken, and then, 
with careful supervision, I hoped the estate 
would recover itself.* 

I became completely absorbed in the con- 
sideration of the subject before me ; so much 
so, that when the luncheon-bell rang, I was 
surprised to find how quickly the morning 
had slipped away. When I entered the 
dining-room, I found Mrs. Lumley in her 
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riding-habit, which set off her graceful figure 
to even greater advantage than before. As I 
took my place at the table she said — 

"I hope you have put away your papers- 
. and are prepared for our ride, Mr. Holford ?" 

" If you really wish me to go, I shall of 
course Ite delighted." 

" I not only really wish it — for I am sure it 
will do you good — but I have my husband's 
strict injunctions on the subject, and I must 
obey him, you know. Besides, I put in a 
petition on my own account. Miss Kean 
does not ride, and I so seldom get a com- 
panion." 

" I assure you I do not require any further 
inducement, though holidays, as a rule, are 
against my creed," I said. 

It would have required a larger amount of 
self-denial than I possessed to have resisted 
the combined attractions — the bright young 
face sparkling with the anticipations of the 
ride, the sunny weather, and the thought of 
the fresh air and exercise. My spirits rose to 
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such a joyous pitch, that I hardly recognised 
myself. 

The horses were soon brought round. Mrs. 
Lumley rode her favourite mare — a, dark 
brown breedy-looking animal, with perfect 
points, but with a backward glancing eye 
that told of a suspicious temper, 'the grey 
allotted to me was a model of strength and 
symmetry, with a shoulder like the glacis 
of a fortress, and clean straight legs that 
would have carried a Hercules. I think I 
never saw in any animal such power, com- 
bined with symmetry and showy action. I 
could not help expressing my admiration as 
we mounted. 

"Oh, yes," said Mrs. Lumley; "he is a 
wonderful creature — ^the fastest thing any- 
where about here ; and yet a child might ride 
him, he is so good-tempered. Quiet, Gipsy ! 
quiet ! " she added, patting her mare's neck— 
for the animal was bucking and tossing its 
head in the most excitable manner, throwing 
the foam flakes from the bit, and jumping 
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from side to side as well as the width of the 
lane would allow. 

"You have your work cut out, I think, 
Mrs. Lumley. Is that the Gipsy's usual styie 
of going ? " 

"She's always a little excitable at first, 
especially in company. She'll quiet down 
presently. She's ten times worse with any 
one else." 

There was an uncertain look about the ani- 
mal which I did not at all like, and although 
her rider made light of it, I could see it was 
as much as she could do to hold her. After 
a few miles, however, the mare went more 
quietly, and we rode steadily down a lovely 
lane to the coast, and then out upon the 
shining sands, where we went away at a 
good stretching gallop for a mile or more, 
with the fresh sea-breeze . blowing in our 
faces, and setting them all in a glow. 

The grey's paces were perfect. My com- 
panion's steed laid herself fairly down to 
the work on the sands, but I felt that I 
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could have gone away from them at any 
moment. It occurred to me then as remark- 
able, for the mare was very fast. I little 
thought how much cause I should have to 
bless the powers of my gallant steed on a 
subsequent occasion. 

The air, the rapid motion, and pleasant 
conversation had so raised my spirits, that 
I could not help expressing my pleasure to 
my companion, and thanking her for having 
tempted me to ride. 

"You need not thank me," she replied, 
" for I assure you the pleasure is mutual. I 
am so very fond of riding. My husband 
hunts so much, that I can seldom induce him 
to have a quiet ride with me." 

"And Mr. Cunnynghame ?" I inquired. 
She gave me an arch look which almost 
made me laugh. "You do not consider 
him an altogether agfreeable companion?" I 
added. 

"I don't know. I ought not to say that. 
Geoffrey is very fond of him. I'm afraid, 
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though, there is not much in common be- 
tween us, nor indeed between his fiiend, 
Miss Kean, and myself." 

" Oh, then ! Miss Kean is his friend ? " I 
said with pardonable curiosity, for ever since 
my arrival I had been wondering how it was 
that Mrs. Lumley had chosen so unsuitable 
a companion. 

"Yes. She had been very unfortunate, 
and GeojBFrey, hearing of her troubles through 
Mr. Cunnynghame, thought it would be 
desirable for me to have her as companipn, 
and ofifered her a home. We do not see much 
of each other, but we get on very well on 
the whole." 

" You appear to have very few friends about 
here." 

"Not many that I care about, I confess. 
My greatest friend. Lady Harrington, who 
lives in that white house on the hill yonder, 
is away at present. I like her immensely 
The Barringtons will be back in a few days, 
and I hope you will make their acquaintance." 
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Her buoyant disposition and contentment^ 
under what would haTe been to me very 
depressing circumstances^ impressed me 
greatly, and filled me with still greater 
admiration of her character. 

The charm of her society, and the evident 
enjoyment mine afforded her, tempted me day 
after day to accompany her in her rides, and 
a close intimacy and friendship sprang up 
between us, such as I had never felt for any 
other woman. At that time I can truly say I 
was unconscious of the danger that awaited 
me, and only lived in the delightfol pnesent. 
One day we had hit upon some more than 
usually pleasant topics for conversation, and 
had extended our ride beyond its ordinaxy 
limits^ Our spirits, with the rapid motion 
and the pure air, had gone up to the highest 
possible pitch. The rich masses of my com:- 
panion's hair, playing somewhat loosely 
in the breeze, her heightened colour and 
graceful movements, in perfect accordance 
with the motion of the beautifol creature she 
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rode, her slight figure and little hand holding 
the reins with the lightest g^asp, made one 
of the sweetest pictures I had ever seen. The 
conversation never flagged for a moment : 



<< Thus we talked — oh how we talked ! her Toice so cadenced in 
the talking. 
Made another singing— of the sonl— 41 music without bars.*' 



Every word she uttered seemed to increase 
the extraordinary unison of thought and 
sentiment which existed between us, and 
revealed depths of feeling in the minds of 
both, of which we had before been entirely 
unconscious. Presently we relapsed into 
silence, for we had reached that pleasant 
stage of friendly intercourse when it is not 
deemed necessary to force conversation. We 
were nearing home, and I felt that afternoon 
in a more than usually happy frame of mind. 
The very presence of so sweet a companion 
was a perpetual delight to me, and as I rode 
on a pace or two behind her, the thought 
suddenly came into my head of the great 
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contrast between the brightness of my present 

life and the solitude and gloom to which I had 

been so long accustomed in my London home. 
At the same moment came the remembrance 

that my visit was drawing to a close, and 
that a few days at most was all I must allow 
mjrself to complete my labours. This reflec- 
tion came upon me with a shock that startled 
me» and I positively shrank from the thought 
of a return to my former life. So impressed 
was I with this idea that I did not recover 
my spirits for the rest of the ride. My de- 
pression became apparent to my companion, 
who seemed quite at a loss to understand 
it. As we reached the door of the Hall, 
and I was dismounting, she said, ''You 
have not enjoyed your ride to-day?" 

"Indeed I have enjoyed it immensely; 
but, to tell the truth, I was thinking how 
much I shall miss these rides when I return 
to town/* 

I was assisting her to dismount, and as her 
hands were placed in mine, our eyes met. At 
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that moment a revelation came upon my 
heart which sent a hot thrill through my 
frame. I hastened to my room and passed 
an hour there which I do not care to 
recall, but before I again left it my resolve 
was made. 

When Lumley rose to go to the smoking- 
room that evening after dinner, I rose too, 
and held out my hand to my hostess to say 
** good night." 

She looked surprised, and in the most 
unaffected tone of disappointment said, ** Are 
you going ? I thought we should have had 
some music." 

"Don't let us take you away, Holford, if 
you like to stay," said Lumley. 

" Thanks. I must ask Mrs. Lumley to ex- 
cuse me to-night. The long ride to-day or 
the sea-air has made me husky. I couldn't 
sing a note." 

She turned away to the piano. It was a 
moment of great temptation, but I followed 
the gentlemen to the billiard-room, and 
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played with a determined energy that carried 
all before it. 

**The sea-air has improved your hand at 
any rate," growled Cunnynghame ; " you have 
beaten me by twenty-five points/* 



CHAPTER VI. 

MOONLIGHT ON THE TERRACE. 

That night sleep again deserted me. When 
I came down in the morning, and joined the 
party already assembled in the breakfast- 
room, Lumley stared at me in surprise and 
said — 

"Holford, you're looking awfully seedy. 
You must have another ride. Why don't 
you give yourself an entire day ? " 

"On the contrary," I replied, "I must work 
all day. It is positively necessary that I get 
back to town with all convenient dispatch, 
and I must push on the work without 
delay." 

Mrs. Lumley looked at me in some surprise. 
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I suppose there was a change in my tone, for 
I wished to put my determination strongly, 
so that it might not be questioned. Lumley 
said — 

" Well, I'm sorry to hear it. I was hoping 
you would not have to hurry back. I had 
all sorts of projects in my head for your 
amusement, and I shall be more at leisure 
in a day or two." 

" You are very kind ; but, as I said before, 
there is a positive necessity for my return as 
soon as possible. Can you give me an hour 
or two this morning ? " 

"Yes, as much time as you like. I've 
nothing particular to do to-day." 

The next three days peissed away gloomily 
enough, as far as I was concerned. Imme- 
diately after breakfast I applied myself to my 
work, continuing at it, with the exception of 
half an hour at luncheon (and from that I 
sometimes excused mjrself), the whole day. 
In the evening I retired to the billiard-room 
with Limiley and his friend, although the 
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look of surprise and disappointment in the 
face of my hostess was almost more than I 
could bear. Her pure young face, and the 
innocent enjoyment she had derived from the 
similarity of our tastes, haunted me night 
and day ; but I felt that for my own peace of 
mind, and by every tie of honour and in- 
tegrity, I was bound to adhere to the course 
I had adopted, however strange she might 
think it. She had come upon me like a fate. 
I had never in my life met one who had so 
influenced — so fascinated me, and in so short 
a time. Her very freedom from all thought 
of guile, her perfect innocence and purity, 
even increased the danger to me, for it ren- 
dered our intercourse so much less restrained. 
I had always laughed at the idea of such a 
feeling taking possession of the mind except 
after long-continued intercourse and mutual 
admiration. But here from the very first, as 
k. seemed, a feeling was engendered in my 
heart which I was ashamed to confess to 
myself, but which at the same time was 
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Utterly beyond my control. Even the very 
effort to control it made matters worse, and 
the agony of mind and remorse I suffered 
during the long sleepless nights which fol- 
lowed, no words of mine can describe. My 
only consolation was in the. fact that a few 
days more must see the end of my visit, and 
then I should be far removed from tempta- 
tion, and left to battle with my wilful heart 
in the best way I could. 

At the end of the third day, I happened to 
be passing through the hall after my usual 
twilight stroll in the garden. Mrs. Lumley 
was coming from the conservatory with a 
handful of hot-house flowers. 

"Are they not lovely?" she said, holding 
them up to me. 

"Very, indeed,*' I answered, pausing a 
moment, and then passing on towards the 
staircase. 

I felt that my abruptness was almost a rude- 
ness, but by this time I was scarcely master 
of myself when in her presence. My foot 
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was on the lower stair, when I glanced round 
and saw that she had stopped beside the old 
carved oak hall table, resting one hand and 
the flowers on it as if fatigued. Then she 
said in a low voice, " Mr. Holford ! " 

I was back again in an instant. She 
looked so pale I thought she was ill, and I 
asked eagerly if anything was the matter. 

" Oh, no ! " she said, while a faint smile 
flickered over her face. " Forgive my trou- 
bling you when I know you have so much on 
your mind, but I cannot help thinking that 
I must have said or done something to annoy 
you. Is it so ? " 

There was an appealing, childlike look in 
her face that went to my very heart. I could 
hardly command myself sufficiently to answer 
her. 

"My dear Mrs. Lumley, pray never let 
such a thought enter your mind. You have' 
been all goodness to me. Believe me, I can 
never have any but the kindest thoughts of 
you." 
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** Forgive me for misjudging you, then," 
she said. '^I suppose I must consider that 
your mind is too fully occupied to indulge 
in the many little pursuits which appeared 
to give you so much pleasure when you first 
came." 

''Pray do not ascribe the change to any 
other cause," I said, feeling that the lie I 
was uttering almost choked me. ''In any 
case," I added, "never ascribe it to any 
want of regard for you." 

I was gone before another word could be 
said. With that intuitive appreciation of the 
motives of others, which was another charm 
in her character — ^for she always put a chari- 
table construction upon them — she never 
seemed to question my actions after this. 
Once or twice, indeed, she even came to my 
rescue when her husband was abusing me 
for not taking more care of myseli^ as he ex- 
pressed it; but all this only increased the 
feeling that I would fain have conquered. I 
could find no flaw in that pure nature, no 
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Stain upon its perfect innocence and integrity. 
At length I again became the perhaps too 
willing victim of circumstances. 

There was to be a meet at the kennel not 
far from the Hall, a large field was antici- 
pated, and some people were coming to dine 
and sleep, and hunt the next day. 

"There'll be a fine chance for you, Hol- 
ford," said my host. "Sir John and Lady 
Harrington are coming, and their daughter — 
one of the j oiliest girls I know an3nvhere. 
She's a big heiress, I can tell you, so you'd 
better make yourself agreeable." 

"Not much chance for a humble lawyer, 
even if I were that way inclined," I said. 

" I don't know that. You get on famously 
with the women, you know ; and Barrington 
has no humbugging pride about him. I 
seriously advise you to make play there. 
Wouldn't you, Ada ? " 

"I should think Mr. Holford the best 
judge of his own inclinations in that re- 
spect," answered his wife, with a visible 
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blush at this somewhat coarse appeal. 
'^ Shall we have a turn in the garden, Miss 
Kean ? '* 

The expected guests did not arrive until 
shortly before, dinner; I was introduced to 
them when we were assembled in the draw- 
ing-room in that mauvats quart d'heure which 
usually precedes that important meal. 

Sir John was a fine specimen of a fox- 
hunting baronet — ^middle height, wiry, legs 
bowed by having spent half a lifetime on 
horseback, and with a hollow cadence in 
his voice, as if he were always speaking to 
hounds, or to some one a great way off. 

Lady Barrington was charming. She had 
been a great beauty ^l her time, and even 
now there was a winning sweetness about 
her that would make her a dangerous rival 
to many a yoimger woman, and which 
made her appear ten years younger than she 
really was. She had a kind, motherly way 
with her too— especially when talking to 
Mrs. Lumley, who was evidently a great 
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favourite — ^which won my heart in five 
minutes. 

Miss Barrington was a contrast to her 
mother; decidedly what Lumley had called 
a "jolly" girl. Very fat, very fair, and 
twenty years the right side of forty. She 
laughed immoderately at everything, went 
in for dancing, croquet, and all the modem 
accomplishments of an athletic character, 
to an alarming extent. Shyness was an xm- 
known quality, but she was thoroughly lady- 
like through it all, as indeed she could not 
fail to be with such a mother. She fell to 
my lot at dinner, and I was immensely 
amused at the zest with which she entered 
into every topic and laughed at the mildest 
jokes. She was well up in town gossip, and 
we hit upon many mutual acquaintances, so 
that I got over the meal which I had some- 
what dreaded much better than I anticipated. 

We had not long joined the ladies after 
dinner, when she came bustling across the 
room to me, and in a voice which every one 
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could hear, said, " Mr. Holford, Miss Kean 
tells me you and Mrs. Lumley sing exquisitely 
together. Pray let us have a duet. Come, 
Ada." 

Mrs. Lumley was talking to Lady Barring- 
ton at the other end of the room, and at 
this appeal turned round and looked at me 
inquiringly. "I fear Mr. Holford is not 
inclined," she said, with her usual considera- 
tion, and judging, I imagined, by the experi- 
ence of the last few days. 

It would have been churlish in me to have 
refused, and I uttered the usual common- 
place, "I shall be very happy." To my sur- 
prise, there was a look of reluctance in Mrs. 
Lumley's face, but she rose and went to the 
piano. 

Miss Kean had selected the duet I had 
sung with my hostess the first night after 
my arrival. It was an Italian one, full of 
impassioned words, which seemed like the 
utterance of my own heart. As I leant over 
my companion at the piano, I felt a sort of 
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wild impulse which induced me to throw 
my whole soul in the words. Mrs. Lumley's 
voice seemed fainter than usual, and I de- 
tected a tremulousness in it which I had 
never before noticed. There was not a sound 
heard in the room, which was unusual, for 
Lumley and Sir John had been talking at 
their loudest a few minutes before, and the 
former seldom allowed any music to interfere 
with his conversation. Some intenser feeling 
than usual in our singing must, therefore, 
have impressed our hearers, for when we had 
finished, there was a burst of applause from 
all, and even Sir John, who was not of a 
musical turn, clapped his hands, and cried, 
" Well done ! " 

Miss Barrington jumped up from her chair, 
and called out, " How veiy charming ! Oh, 
pray do not leave the piano. We must have 
another." 

She was advancing towards us from the 
other end of the room. Mrs. Lumley stooped 
suddenly over some music by my side, and 
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said in a hurried voice, only audible to me, 
"Do not ask me to sing again. I will ex- 
plain by-and-by.*' Then she went on aloud 
— " Mr. Holford will sing a solo ; there is an 
exquisite one here;" and immediately com- 
menced the first bars of the song she had 
taken up, in a manner which put an end to 
any further question. 

I could not understand her hurried words. 
It was the first time there had been anything 
like a confidence between us unknown to 
others, and I lost myself in conjectures as to 
what had induced the sudden appeal. When 
my song was ended, I went over and took a 
vacant place on a couch beside Lady Bar- 
rington, who was seated at some distance 
from the rest. 

" This is really a treat, Mr. Holford. How 
charmingly you and Mrs. Lumley sing to- 
gether ! " 

" I feel very much flattered to hear you say 
so. Mrs. Lumley sings with such wonderful 
taste and feeling." 
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"Naturally, — ^because both are inborn. Is 
she not delightful ? I am sure you must 
enjoy being here very much." 

"Very much indeed," I answered, as calmly 
as I could. "I am only sorry my visit is 
drawing to a close." 

"Indeed! Mrs. Lumley will quite miss 
you." 

" I can hardly flatter myself so much as to 
think that, Lady Barrington." 

" Indeed she will, though. We have had 
quite a long talk about you, and the plea- 
sure you have afforded her. Ada is such an 
immense favourite of mine that I am inte- 
rested in all that interests her. She leads 
such a terribly isolated life here that it is 
quite a relief to me to hear that you have 
relieved its monotony somewhat." 

"But she seems very happy and con- 
tented ? " 

"Ah, yes! that is because she has such 
a delightful disposition, and adapts herself 
so readily to circumstances. You must see 
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yourself that there is positively no one here 
who can sympathise with her in her favourite 
pursuits." 

There was a dangerous fascination in the 
sort of confidence Lady Barrington was re- 
posing in me on this topic — ^so near to my 
heart — ^that made me draw closer to her. The 
others were in loud conversation at the tea- 
table, and we went on in a lower tone. 

** Her husband is very kind to her ? " I said 
inquiringly. 

''Most kind — in his way; and she has had 
the most civilising effect on him, as you must 
have seen. He is quite a different man to 
what he was years ago ; but as an old friend 
of the family, I don't mind saying to you that 
he is utterly unsuited to her." 

I could not help confessing this, though 
I can conscientiously say the thought pained 
me. 

Lady Barrington went on. "You know 
she was in a manner forced to marry him. 
Her friends thought it such a wonderful 
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match for her, and her father prated about 
bringing his grey hairs in sorrow to the 
grave, and all that kind of thing, if she 
refused. She was very young and inex- 
perienced, too, and hardly knew how to 
disobey; but I could see what she suflFered, 
poor child ! even on her wedding day. She 
has appeared happier of late, I admit, but 
it is at best a negative happiness. Mr. 
Lumley has not one feeling in common with 
her, and he has given her for a companion a 
woman I cannot endure." 

"That is really a matter of astonishment 
to me," I replied. " What can be the charm 
that Mr. Lumley finds in Mr. Cunnynghame 
and in Miss Kean ? '* 

" It astonishes us all, Mr. Holford. Every 
one is talking of it, and would give anything 
to see it put an end to. I am certain Mr. 
Cunn3mghame does much harm here; and 
although Ada won't confess it, I am equally 
certain Miss Kean is a perfect incubus to 
her. They are disliked so much that many 
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people positively will not visit here. I 
would give anything if you could advise Mr. 
Lumley on this point, if only for the sake 
of my sweet fidend." 

" I would do much in her cause, you may 
be sure," I replied, "but it is a point I could 
hardly venture to touch on with Mr. Lumley. 
Even now he is very tenacious of interfer- 



ence." 



u 



What a long confabulation you two are 
having!" exclaimed Mrs. Lumley, coming 
over to us, and seating herself on a footstool 
at Lady Barrington's feet. The latter passed 
her arm round her friend's neck, and drew 
her towards her, in a motherly, affectionate 
manner, which was delightful to witness. 

"You need not complain, dear. It was 
all about you," she said, playing with the 
dark masses of hair which strayed into her 
lap. 

"About me!" responded Mrs. Lumley, 
looking up suddenly, with a bright blush. 
"Pray what cruel things have you been 
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saying about me? I insist upon know- 
mg. 

" I fear your commands cannot be obeyed 
this time, Ada, though we have not dealt 
very unmercifully with you. Indeed, if I 
judge rightly, Mr. Holford here is your true 
knight, and would do battle for you even 
unto the death." 

I felt the blood flush into my own face 
this time. It was a relief to me that at 
this moment Lumley called out — 

" I don't in the least see why we shouldn't. 
I haven't had a dance for two months. A 
famous suggestion, Miss Barrington. Come, 
Dick, let's push the tables on one side. 
Holford, you dance— at least, I know you 
used to." 

"Then you must let me play for you," 
said Lady Barrington, crossing to the piano, 
and leaving Mrs. Lumley by my side. 
" What shall it be— a waltz ? " 

"Thanks. Yes, a waltz, decidedly. Come 
along, Miss Barrington." 
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Lady Barrington commenced playing, and 
Lumley and his partner were off at once. 
Cunnynghame was crossing to Mrs. Lumley ; 
she saw him, and looked at me with a sort of 
appeal which I read at once. 

"Mrs. Lumley, may I have the pleasure ?'* 
I said. 

She rose, and in another moment my arm 
was round her waist, and we were following 
Lumley and his partner. Cunnynghame 
stopped and took a pace towards Miss Kean, 
then turned and went and stood with his 
back to the fire. 

The whole thing had passed so rapidly that 
I scarcely realised it. Years agfo I had been 
passionately fond of dancing, and now my 
youth seemed coming back to me, and in a 
manner so entirely beyond my control. What 
did it all mean ? There seemed a fate in it 
that was inexplicable. The music, the rapid 
motion, the light form in my arms — ^her hair 
almost touching my cheek, her hand in mine — 
the love, which I knew was madness, break- 
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ing through all control — ^what wonder if my 
heart throbbed as it had never throbbed 
before ! 

I wonder what the critical reader — always 
so ready to drop upon a lapse in other people's 
morals — ^thinks I should have done under these 
circumstances. Confess my folly, my trea- 
chery ? By so doing, I should have thrown 
discord into a comparatively peaceful family 
circle. Leave the house, the fatally dangerous 
intercourse at once? I was about to do so 
within forty-eight hours. Enter into my 
cjoset, and throwing myself on my knees, ask 
forgiveness for my sin ? I had done so a 
dozen times, and a strange feeling of impeni- 
tence, which seemed to me at that time inex- 
plicable, rose up in my heart in spite of my 
better nature. 

" I'll tell you what," said Sir John, " if you 
young people mean to hunt to-morrow, we 
had better go to bed. Come, my lady, set the 
example to your juniors. I'll follow." 

**Not till you've had your weed, Barring- 
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ton," said Lumley. "You can't resist a 
certain box, I know." 

"Good night, Mr. Holford," said Lady 
Barrington, as I opened the door to let 
her pass. Then, in a lower tone, "Don't 
forget, my request if you have an opportu- 
nity." 

" You may depend upon it I shall not," I 
replied. 

"Come, Holford!" called out Lumley, who 
had already advanced towards the billiard- 
room. " Don't be a week, there's a good 
fellow." 

Mrs. Lumley and Miss Kean were putting 
away the music. 

"Don't wait for us, Mr. Holford. Good 
night." 

I followed the men to the smoking-room 
and lit my cigar. Sir John settled himself 
ipto an easy-chair by the fire with his fa- 
vourite Havannah. 

"There's time for a fifty, Holford; won't 
you play ?" said Lumley, taking a cue. 
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" Not to-night, thanks. It's quite mild. I 
shall have a turn on the terrace." 

" As you like. Come, Dick, it's only half- 
past ten. We'll play for half an hour. 
There's some brandy by your side. Barring- 
ton ; which shall it be, seltzer or soda ? " 

A side door led by a few steps to the ter- 
race. " Heavens ! what a glorious moon ! " I 
ejaculated as I reached the gravel walk. I 
seemed to have been in a dream, and drew 
a long breath as I leaned against the stone 
balustrade and looked up into the stainless, 
starry sky. 

That pure canopy, with its myriad clusters 
shining from an eternity of the past, seemed 
to reprove me for the wild perturbation of 
spirit through which I had just passed. How 
many a heart, passion-tossed like mine, have 
those " pitiless eyes " looked upon since they 
were first " sprinkled from the torch of God ! " 
Yet how vain is their influence to restrain the 
longings of the soul even in one poor human 
heart! 
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There was not a sound to break the intense 
stilhiess of the air without. It was like a 
night of early summer rather than March — 
balmy, warm, and bright. The landscape lay 
bathed in a moonlight haze that spread far 
over the woods below and away to the distant 
sea. From the room I had just left came at 
intervals the click of the billiard-balls, and 
now and then a laugh or an exclamation of 
annoyance at a bad stroke. I felt that I must 
get away even from this, so that I might 
think, and think alone, with Nature and the 
solemn night. I passed slowly along the 
terrace, which at the end of the house turned 
at right angles towards the suite of rooms 
in connection with the drawing-room, access 
, to which was obtained by an outer door and 
porch and an inner glass door. 

As I turned the angle of the house I was 
startled to see Mrs. Lumley sitting on a low 
stone ivy-covered bench. She was leaning 
on the balustrade, looking out over the dis- 
tant landscape, with the moonlight full on 
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her face. The shawl, thrown hastily over her 
head and shoulders, had partly slipped off, 
and her dark hair falling back from her fore- 
head increased the pallor of her face, which 
was as still and white as marble, in the pale 
moonlight. 

My footstep had revealed my presence. 
She started and turned hastily. 

"Oh, Mr. Holford! you quite frightened 
me! I thought you were in the billiard- 
room." 

" I could not resist this moon," I answered, 
throwing away my cigar. "But is it pru- 
dent for you to be sitting here so lightly 

clad ? " 
" Oh, I shall not catch cold. I only 

came out for a moment. The room felt 

stifling." 

She spoke in an impatient tone, as if a 
little annoyed at being disturbed — at least, 
this was my fancy ; but before I could say 
anything she resumed — 

" Mr. Holford, I promised you an explana- 
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tion, and now I fear I have none to give. I 
only felt that I could not sing." 

"Pray do not distress me by saying one 
word more about it ; I am only too glad I 
was able to relieve you from the necessity.*' 

She went on in a musing tone — " Some way 
I feel these things too much at times. I wish 
I were a very matter-of-fact person. I am 
sure it would be much better for me.** 

She gave a little laugh, but as she did so, I 
saw her lip quiver, and a tear glisten in the 
moonlight. 

It was a terrible moment for me. I felt 
that I could not restrain myself if I stayed. 
I turned suddenly and took a few paces 
down the terrace. When I came back we 
were both silent for some minutes. At last 
I said — 

" You are too sensitive, Mrs. Lumley. We 
are both too sensitive, I am afraid ; and we 
both indulged in our favourite tastes so freely 
a few days since, that I for one must suffer 
from the reaction." 
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"And this is why you so suddenly with- 
drew from me ? " she said, looking up at me 
with that wonderful guileless expression 
which I never saw in any other face. 

" Yes." 

She paused a moment, and then said, ^^ I 
gave you credit for some good motive ; now 
that I know it, I can even thank you for it, 
and for all the pleasure you gave me 
before." 

"It is I who have to thank you, Mrs. 
Lumley. I do not hesitate to tell you that 
you have rekindled feelings in me that have 
been so long dormant I had almost forgotten 
their existence ; given me a new interest and 
object in life, ki fact." 

"What object? " she asked, without raising 
her eyes. 

"To be your friend, if I may claim that 
privilege." 

She looked up at me with an expression 
of entire confidence and said, "It would 
be impossible to regard you in any other 

VOL. I. H 
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light — I have such firm faith in your sincerity 
and regard." 

That most melancholy of all night-sounds, 
the hooting of an owl, came from the wood 
below. She gave a little shudder. 

"I am almost superstitious to-night," she 
said. "You will think me very weak, Mr. 
Holford, but I cannot shake off a sensation 
of impending evil ; I have had the saddest 
thoughts." Then, after another pause, "Do 
you really go the day after to-morrow ? " 

" I believe so — yes." 

" You will not quite forget us, in the bustle 
of your London life, will you ? And you will 
let me feel, whatever may happen, that I 
always have a friend and adviser in you — 
one to whom I may turn in any trouble or 
difficulty ? " 

There was such a hurried, startled manner 
about her, that my own feelings were stifled 
in my anxiety for her. 

" Yes, yes. There is no sacrifice I would 
not make to save you a moment's pain," I 
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said ; " but you must not indulge in these 
sad anticipations. It is most imlikely that 
any evil can befall you. Why do you anti- 
cipate such a thing ? " 

" I don't know — perhaps it is very foolish ; 
but no one's life is all roses, you know." 

There was a weary look in her face, which 
I had never seen before. Was it possible, I 
thought, that Lady Barrington's words were 
true — that it was her amiable disposition 
which enabled her to adapt herself to her 
present life with outward cheerfulness, while 
all the bitterness of her forced marriage still 
lay rankling within ? It was terrible to think 
this of one so young, and so full of intense 
capacities for enjoyment. The thought was 
almost more than I could bear. 

"Mrs. Lumley," I said, "perhaps this is 
the last time I shall see you alone, and I may 
say this much at least: I, too, have my sad 
n\oments, and if it is any consolation to you 
to know that your friendship — ^your sweetness 
— has thrown a brightness around what was 
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before a very cheerless life, you may believe 
it in your inmost heart If it is a further 
consolation to know, in your sad moments, 
that you have a Mend in me, whose whole 
heart — if need be, whose whole life— shall be 
devoted to your service, you may believe that 
too ; and now good night, for you must not 
stay longer." 

She put out her hand. I held it a moment 
in mine with a feeling of devotion which 
I could not, and, indeed, hardly cared to, 
control. 

"Thank you for those words — ^thank you 
more than I can say," she answered. The 
next moment she was gone, and I stood 
looking over the distant wood with a dazed, 
bewildered feeling that seemed to rob me of 
all life and motion. 

As I turned to retrace my steps along the 
terrace, my eyes happened to light upon 
a window immediately above the porch 
leading to the drawing-room. In the un- 
certain light of the moon I fancied I saw a 
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slight movement there, as if some one had 
suddenly withdrawn, and I saw, to my sur- 
prise, that the window was psirtly open. 
" Was any one really there," I thought, " or 
was it fancy ? " 



CHAPTER VII. 



LIFE OR DEATH. 



When I came down the following morning 
most of the party were assembled at the 
breakfast-table. Several sporting friends had 
arrived, and there was a great trampling of 
horses in the drive, and much commotion in 
the hall. The men were mostly in pink and 
irreproachable "tops;" the ladies in their 
habits. Lady Barringfton was warmly clad 
for a drive in the pony-carriage with the 
daughter of the neighbouring clergyman and 
Miss Kean, upon whom she had generously 
taken pity. 

"Ada is rather seedy this morning, but 
she'll be down presently," said Lumley, as he 
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took his place at the table and proceeded to 
lay in a good foundation for the day's work. 
Then, seeing that I was not equipped for a 
ride, he added, " You mean to come, Holford, 
don't you ? " 

"You forget," I answered, " I must return 
to town to-morrow, and there are certain 
things I am obliged to arrange this mom- 
mg." 

" Oh, hang it ! we can't let you off to-day# 
Everybody's going. You'll die of the blues if 
you're left here alone ; besides, I've had the 
grey saddled for you." 

**Well, we'll see," I answered, wishing to 
evade the subject. " I won't decide until I've 
had some breakfast." 

" You'll have to look sharp then, for we're 
off in five minutes." 

At this moment Mrs. Lumley came into the 
room in her riding-habit. Her step, always 
so light, seemed a trifle heavier this morning. 
Her face was as pale as on the previous 
night, and I was distressed to see the dark 
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lines under her eyes, indicative of a sleepless 
night; but she took her place at the table 
with a pleasant smile for all. 

"Are you quite sure you don't mind 
driving, Lady Barrington ? I would drive 
you myself, only Geoffrey wishes me to ride. 
We can send you all in the wagonette if you 
prefer it," she said. 

" Oh dear, no ! I rather like it, thank you ; 
we shall be much more independent," replied 
Lady Barringfton. 

"Come, we must be off!" said Lumley, 
rising. " Look here, Holford, we draw Bal- 
combe Wood first, and if we find, as the wind 
is westerly, the fox will probably go away 
towards Langford Moor. You know the 
country. If we don't find a fox at Balcombe, 
we shall draw Uphill Gorse, so if you follow 
us you'll know which way to come, though I 
think you'd much better pitch away your 
papers and come now." 

They were passing out of the room. Mrs. 
Lumley lingered a moment to put on her hat. 
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^* Are you not coming, Mr. Holford ? " she 
said. 

** No ; do you wish it ? " 

" Yes ; do not desert us the last day." 

I felt that it could make but little difference 
ultimately one way or the other, and there 
was something in her face that made me 
5deld at once, though I knew what it would 
cost me. I answered — 

** I must write one or two letters to town, 
but I will follow you within an hour. I know 
every inch of the country, and am sure to fall 
in with you." 

I did not wait to see them off, but went at 
once to my work. There were three or four 
letters of great importance to answer, and by 
the time I had done that (impatiently enough, 
heaven knows !) and made a slight change in 
my dress, an hour had almost passed. It was 
true what Lumley had said ; I could not have 
sat at my work alone all day, the room seemed 
stifling, unbearable, and I felt compelled to 
follow them with all possible speed. 
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The grey was fresh, and as impatient to get 
on as its rider. A canter along the turf by 
the side of the road took me quickly over the 
few miles which intervened between the Hall 
and the lane which turned off to Balcombe 
Wood. Pausing a moment here, I fancied I 
heard the hounds a long way off, beyond the 
wood which rose on the slope of a hill in front 
of me. It was a long and steep ascent to the 
ridge above the wood, and as I didn't care to 
take it out of my horse so early in the day, I 
walked him up the hill. When I reached 
the top, I could neither see nor hear an3rthing 
of the hounds, but remembering Lumley's 
instructions, I struck away down the hill on 
the other side towards the moor he mentioned, 
which I well remembered in the old days. 

Following the lane for a mile or more, I 
came upon the outskirts of the moor, and 
here I fell in with a man who told me the 
hounds had gone away to the left, half an 
hour before, and were picking up the scent 
very rapidly. I felt vexed with myself for 
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having delayed so long. A burning im- 
patience to be near her came over me. I 
felt impelled by some mysterious fate, and 
clearing a ditch and low bank by the road- 
side, I took to the open moor, and let the grey 
go away at top speed. It was an undulating 
plain, with furze-copses and dead bracken 
scattered here and there, and I remembered 
the landmarks well. 

Presently, to my surprise, I saw right 
before me a gap running across the moor as 
far as I could see on either side, and on 
pulling, up at the edge I found it to be a deep 
cutting six or seven yards wide, and about 
twenty feet deep. A broken truck and some 
rusty rails revealed the fact that it had been 
cut for the purposes of a railway which had 
been commenced, but abandoned, as I had 
heard, for want of funds. There was no 
possibility of crossing it here, as the rocky 
sides were perpendicular; so I got away to 
the right, and after riding about a quarter of 
a mile found a dip in the soil, which fell 
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almost to a level with the line; here a 
short jump down and a scramble up the other 
side overcame this unexpected obstacle, which 
had caused me no slight vexation, I now 
took an oblique course to the left, to bring me 
more into the direction I had been pursuing 
before, and rode on for another half mile, 
almost in a line with the gap. 

I was getting to the outskirts of the moor 
again, and signs of cultivation began to 
appear. Before me, and on my right, the 
ground ascended somewhat steeply to a ditch 
surmounted by a thick hedge of hazel and 
bushes, which shut out the view beyond. To 
the left the ground fell away towards the 
cutting, and beyond the cutting it rose again 
to a hill of some considerable elevation. The 
whole scene is stamped on my mind at this 
moment as vividly as the objects in a camera 
—every detail rises to my memory as I write, 
which makes me dwell on it thus minutely. 

As I rode up towards the ditch and hedge 
before mentioned, I fancied I heard voices 
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beyond, and for an instant thought I saw the 
flutter of a lady's veil raised by the wind, 
just over the top. It occurred to me that they 
might be waiting on the hill above, which I 
knew was a good point of view for overlook- 
ing the surrounding country. 

The obstacle before me rose too high to 
make it practicable for a jump up hill ; the 
bank which surmounted the ditch overhimg, 
and was again surmounted by the thick 
hedge, so that there was nothing for it but to 
ride along below, until some gap or opening 
afforded me a passage. At this moment, on 
the crest of the hill, on the other side of the 
railway cutting, the hounds came in view in 
full cry, and went away out of sight again as 
suddenly as they appeared. Vexed at my 
folly in having crossed the gap, I pulled up, 
uncertain what to do, when a crack of 
branches, apparently close above my head, 
made me start and turn suddenly. 

Crushing through the hedge, and down into 
the field where I was, came the Gipsy with 
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Mrs. Lumley on her back, flying past within 
five yards of me, and going away down the 
hill at a furious pace. The mare seemed 
mad, but the rider sat her like a rock, pulling 
steadily at the curb, but without the slightest 
effect. A thrill of horror shot through me, 
and for one brief instant I sat paralysed. 
TAe mare was going straight towards ihe gap. 
The next moment I was riding after her, as I 
had never ridden before. I strove hard to 
be calm, for I felt that it was the most fearful 
emergency of my life. What 1 was to do I 
had not the remotest idea, but I saw that her 
life depended on my speed. As I looked 
at the grey, her words came into my mind 
— "the fastest thing about here ; " and as 
I. touched him with my heels and felt his 
responsive electric spring, I blessed God to 
think that in some way I might yet save her. 
It was an anxious moment, however, for in 
bending my eyes on the mare I fancied that 
nothing could be faster. Eagerly I measured 
the intervening space between us, and in a few 
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seconds I drew a deep sigh of relief. I was 
visibly nearing her. Now for the first time 
I began to reflect upon what I was to do. 
At the top of my voice I cried, " Bear to the 
left ! bear to the left ! " She heard me, but 
she only gave her head a little shake as if to 
convey to me that she had no power to obey. 
Then I hoped that until I could reach her she 
would remain unconscious of the fearful 
danger before her, and upon which she was 
rushing with no power to help herself. There 
was no need to stimulate the grey. He 
seemed to feel the wild impulse that animated 
his rider, and was bounding onwards like a 
racehorse, but with the strength and precision 
of a piston-stroke. The gap, at the point 
where we were approaching it, was hidden by 
gorse and brushwood, and I still felt that she 
was unconscious of it. I was within a length 
of her now — a few strides more and I was close 
upon her mare's quarter — now abreast of her, 
going stride for stride, and so close that I 
could almost have passed my arm round her. 
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the next instant I was falling, but holding 
her tightly in my arms. My foot hung a 
moment in the oflF-stirrup, which threw me 

ft 

backwards, and in the same moment I swung 
her suddenly round and above me. Then I 
felt a crash and remembered no more, for 
light and life passed from me. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



CONVALESCENCE. 



I SEEMED to be awakening from a long and 
troubled dream. I was fearfully weak and in 
acute pain^ so that as I opened my eyes I 
almost wished that consciousness had not 
returned. I was about to close them again, 
when in the dim light of the closely-curtained 
room they fell upon a face that at once 
aroused me to clearer consciousness. 

Mrs. Lumley was leaning over me, spongfing 
my forehead with some cooling lotion; the 
nurse was standing by her side holding a 
basin, from which the sponge was occasionally 
wetted afresh ; the doctor was on the other 
side of the bed with his fingers on my pulse. 
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I almost wished in my weakness that I 
could die thus, soothed by that soft hand, 
which, as my eyes opened, desisted for a 
moment from its occupation. I tried to 
murmur my thanks, but she stooped over me 
quickly, and said in a low voice, " Hush ! 
you must not speak; we want you to 
remain quite quiet." 

Then, with the gentlest motion possible, 
she again applied the cooling lotion, and I 
closed my eyes feeling ine£Eably happy in 
spite of my pain and weakness. A spoon 
containing some nourishment was placed to 
my lips, and the same soft voice begged me 
to try and swallow it. I obeyed with diffi- 
culty, but I felt that it revived me, and soon 
after I sank into unconsciousness again. 
This time, however, the sleep was natural. 

When I again became conscious, my 
waking thought was of her, and I looked 
up at once to see if she was there. This 
time I was disappointed, and with a sigh 
I turned on the pillow. The movement 
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brought forward the nurse from behind the 
curtain^ who at once took some liquid from 
a side-table, and held it to my lips. I felt 
so weak that I was petulant like a child, 
and turned away from her with a gesture of 
disappointment. It seemed strange to me 
afterwards, but she appeared to read my 
thoughts, and went quietly out of the room. 
I closed my eyes again from sheer exhaus- 
tion ; when I again opened them, Mrs. 
Lumley was by my side giving me nourish- 
ment, and soothing me with her soft voice. 

For two or three days, as it seemed to me, 
this went on. I felt that I was getting 
stronger — there were less anxious looks in 
the doctor's face, and once or twice I was 
conscious of Lumley in the room, but all 
this passed hazily and as if in a dream. 

One morning, however, I awoke, as it were, 
to greater strength and ftill consciousness. 
The blinds were partly drawn aside, and the 
sunlight, with its blessed life-giving beams, 
penetrated the room. The window, too. 
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was partly open, and outside I could hear 
the song of birds and the whisper of the 
breeze among the leaves. A perfume of 
flowers stole in, and a delicious sensation 
of returning health pervaded my limbs. I 
was conscious for the first time that my left 
arm was in splints, and that my head was 
plastered up and bandaged, but I felt no 
uncomfortable sensations now from either. 
Presently the doctor entered the room, and 
smiled when he saw my improved condi- 
tion. 

"Well! and how are we this morning?" 
he asked, adopting the conventional plural 
which seems to pertain to weak patients. 

" Better," I answered, in a tolerably strong 
voice — " much better." 

**Ah, I see we are. Had a nice sleep, 
nurse ? " 

Yes, sir ; a sound, quiet sleep." 
That's well. Keep the windows open 
and let him have plenty of this sunny air, 
and as much nourishment as you can get 
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into him. We'll have you about again in 
a few days," he added, turning to me. 

"Where is Mr. Lumley ?" I asked. 

"He is below; would you like to see 
him r " 

I nodded an a£5.rmative, feeling still too 
weak for much conversation. 

" m send him to you as I go down. You 
must remain very quiet for a short time 
longer; you've had a narrow escape, and 
may bless your stars you have pulled through 
it so well. I shall see you again by-and-by. 
Don't mind the physic, nurse; stick to the 
nourishment, as often as he likes, mind. I'll 
send Mr. Lumley up." 

Five minutes later Lumley came into the 
room, and taking my hand, said, " Delighted 
to hear the doctor's report ; you're beginning 
to look yourself again ; you've had a narrow 
shave, old man." 

" Tell me all about it." 

" Well, that's rather difficult ; for the wife 
herself has rather a hazy notion of what 
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took place. It seems that in some miracu- 
lous manner you managed to drag her o£F 
that brute of a mare and keep her uppermost, 
so she came off with a sprained wrist and a 
few bruises. The mare was found at the 
bottom of the gap with a broken back, dead ; 
and that's where Ada would have been but 
for you — you saved her life, Holford." 

" Thank God ! " I muttered faintly. 

" Amen to that," said Lumley. " You Were 
brought home with a broken arm and a 
cracked skull, for that mad devil left the 
dint of her heels upon your head — a dint you 
will carry to your grave ; and were devilish 
near doing it too." 

" And the grey ? " 

"The grey had a narrow shave too. We 
tracked his hoof-marks to the edge of the 
gap, where he swerved and saved himself. 
You were not ten yards from it when you 
came to the ground. Luckily, Barrington 
had stayed behind with the ladies, and saw 
the brute break away as soon as the hounds 
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came in sight, so he gave the alarm and got 
down after you as well as he could. When 
he reached you there was a pretty tableau, 
for Ada, in spite of her wrist, had got your 
head in her lap and was trying to stop the 
bleeding with her pocket-handkerchief." 

'* God bless her for it ! " I again murmured. 

"Amen again; but it was like trying to 
stop Niagara with a cobweb. I'm afraid I'm 
tiring you." 

I shook my head in sign of dissent, and 
he went on. "The blood was coming out 
from the cut on your forehead in a stream, 
and when I heard what had happened, and 
hastened to the spot, I thought it was all over 
with you. We got you home in the wagonette, 
on an extemporised bed, and for three days 
you never opened your eyes. I told Ada she 
mustn't be squeamish, and she and the nurse 
never left your side night or day, but now 
you're better she's handed you over to the 
tender mercies of nurse and the doctor; but 
you'll be down in a day or two now, and 
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then she can tell you all about it herself. 
She ought not to have ridden the brute; I 
might have known it wasn't safe ; the thing 
must have been mad. She went straight at 
the gap, as we saw by the marks of her fore- 
feet, which just touched the other side. But I 
must not tire you by talking any longer ; I'll 
see you again by-and-by." 

He was leaving the room when I made a 
movement which restrained him. He came 
back to the bedside. 

"When shall I be able to go back to 
town ? " I asked faintly. 

" Back to town ! not for a month at least ; 
you mustn't think of such a thing." 

I shook my head and managed to say, 
"But I must as soon as possible." 

" Look here, Holford," he answered, " you're 
not going to play any tricks with yourself. 
The doctor says you must on no account be 
moved until you are quite strong ; a relapse 
would be fatal; you must make yourself 
comfortable here. I have been in "communi- 
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cation with your partner, and as soon as 
ever you are able to talk to him without 
danger, he is coming down to see you ; but 
you don't leave this house until it is perfectly 
safe for you to travel. Ada will talk to you 
about that, so make yourself comfortable for 
the present." With these words he left the 
room. 

I resigned myself to the fate which seemed 
to follow me. I felt that I had no power to 
resist, and for some days I endeavoured to 
dismiss the thought of my departure from my 
mind. I got rapidly stronger ; every morn- 
ing Mrs. Lumley came with her husband 
and brought me flowers or some little thing 
to beguile the monotony of the sick-room. 
She stayed with me half an hour or more, 
sitting by the side of the bed reading scraps 
from the papers which she thought would 
interest me, or telling me anything amusing 
or cheerful. The very fact of her presence 
was a delight to which I looked forward with 
each recurring dawn; it inspired me with 
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that Strong desire to recover, which is so great 
a stimulant in all cases of sickness. For the 
rest of the day I was well looked after by the 
nurse— not an old, withered, uninteresting 
specimen of that sisterhood, but one of those 
trained hospital-nurses, who, since Florence 
Nightingale inaugurated a new era in nursing, 
have added so much to the comfort of the sick 
room; young, fresh, and vigorous, with her 
pretty face and neat dress, and a mind always 
on the alert to help and cheer, she seemed 
to give vitality to everything about her. In 
a thousand little ways — in the shaking of 
a pillow, or the smoothing of a sheet — she 
appeared to anticipate my every want, and 
became, what a nurse should be, a companion 
and friend, instead of a dry, heartless machine, 
such as prevailed in the old days before 
nursing became a' study and a science. 

Under her watchful hands my advance 
towards recovery was more rapid than I could 
have hoped, and at last it was announced that 
the doctor had given permission for me to be 
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removed to another room. Lumley came to 
me one morning, and said in the hearty way 
which had become quite a charm in him — 

" Look here, Holford. I've told the wife 
that she must rig up her own sitting-room for 
you. It's a warm aspect, and you'll be quiet 
there with no one to disturb you, and when 
you are able you can get out on to the bal- 
cony. We're going to move you in there 
to-morrow." 

The next day, after the doctor's visit, with 
the help of some of the men-servants, I was 
dressed and conveyed into the charming little 
boudoir which I had visited with so much 
interest the second day after my arrival at the 
Hall. I had' gone through such strange and 
startling perturbations of spirit ; and through 
such a long period of suffering, that years 
seemed to have passed since I had first visited 
it, and it is difficult to describe the sensa- 
tions that filled my heart when I again 
entered the well-remembered room. A com- 
fortable couch had been placed near the 
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window, which was open — ^for now it was the 
middle of April, and a foretaste of the summer 
seemed to have come over the earth, bringing 
a warm air and an odour of flowers that were 
ineffably sweet. I was placed on the couch, 
and made comfortable with pillows and wraps 
which little Ethel arranged with most assi- 
duous care. I thought, as I sank down in a 
sort of luxurious trance, that if kindly hands 
and loving hearts could make up the sum of 
life's happiness, mine indeed was complete; 
but, alas ! through it all was the aching long- 
ing for a happiness that could not be mine — 
which it was a sin even to desire ; and thus 
in the midst of my thankfulness came the 
thought of the hopelessness of the future and 
the dull existence that must be my portion 
through the long years that were before me. 

Ethel climbed up at the back of the sofa 
to say good-bye before she went off for her 
morning walk. Her little lips, as small and 
bright and curved as the petals of a scarlet 
geranium, were pressed to my cheek, and she 
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departed in great spirits, promising to come 
and see me often. The nurse also retired for 
rest and recreation, and I was left to my own 
musings, with a bell near at hand in case I 
required anything. Since the day of the 
accident a wonderful change had come over 
the earth. An exquisite mantle of spring- 
green had fallen upon the woods and hedges ; 
flowers were bursting forth in the beds below, 
and in all the fields and hedge-rows 



" To left and right. 
The cuckoo told his name to all the hills, 
The mellow ousel fluted in the elm." 



The woods were flooded with song, and the 
sunshine filled all the land with gladness. 
In the balcony outside my open window a 
wild bee was hovering about a rose ; another, 
like an insect Paul Pry, was investigating 
the inner secrets of the primulas, which were 
arranged in pots on a flower-stand. A 
delicious languor stole over me, induced by 
the contemplation of all these beauties. I 
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was aroused by a light tap at the door, and 
the entrance of Mrs. Lumley. 

She had on her garden-hat and gloves, and 
looked as young and fresh and beautiful as 
the morning offering of flowers which she 
held in her hand. She came over, holding 
the flowers, laden with dew, close to my 
face, that I might drink in their refreshing 
perfume. 

Are not they exquisite ? " she said. 
Delicious ! " I replied, with a long sigh of 
satisfaction, taking her proffered hand. 

She went on — "I am so delighted to see 
you out of your room again. I can take you 
under my entire charge now, and will soon 
get you quite well." 

" I have heard of your nursing," I answered, 
" and do not know how to thank you." I had 
never referred to this before, for I had never 
been alone with her, and I felt in some way 
that it was too sacred a subject to be talked 
of before others. 

"Come, come," she said playfully, "It 
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is I who ought to thank you." Then, in 
a more serious tone — "You have saved my 
life; I can never sufl&ciently repay you for 
that." 

" If you knew the intense satisfaction I feel 
at having been the means of doing so, you 
would see that I am already sufficiently 
repaid ; it more than compensates for all my 
suffering." 

There was silence for a few minutes, but 
there was no need of words to tell all that 
was passing in our thoughts. Then she 
said — 

" Come, now ! I am here to amuse you. I 
have your favourite books and your favourite 
songs, and I will read or do anything you 
like. What shall it be first — a, bit of your 
favourite, Mrs. Barrett Browning?" 

" Yes, anythihg you please." 

She opened the book, and sitting opposite 
me, read some passages firom that most 
graceful poem, " Lady Geraldine's Courtship." 
As she went on, I could not help applying 
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tjie description of the heroine to the sweet 
form before me — 

''And she spake such good thoughts natural, as if she always 

thought them ; 
She had sympathies so n^id, open, &ee as bird on branch ; 
Just as ready to fly east or west, whichever way besought 

them. 
In the birchen wood a chirrup, or a cock-crow in the grange. 



« 



In her utmost lightness there is truth, and often she speaks 

lightly ; 
Has a grace in being gay which even mournful souls approve. 
For the root of some grave earnest thought is understruck so 

rightly. 
As to justify the foliage and the waving flowers above." 



When she had finished, I said, " Now, read 
me a very favourite bit of mine — * Inclu- 
sions.' " 

" Read it, or sing it ? " 

"What! is it set to music? I fancy I 
should hardly like that. It would require a 
rarely gifted composer to create music suit- 
able to the words." 

"You shall judge for yourself," she an- 
swered, going to the piano axid commencing 
the song. 

VOL. I. K 
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There was an intense pathos in the melody, 
(which was by one of our most original song- 
writers) and also in the singer's voice, which 
riveted me. I thought I had never heard 
anything so touching before ; it made me 
feel disinclined to listen to an5rthing after it, 
so we fell into conversation on a thousand 
pleasant topics, each syllable she uttered 
only increasing the estimate I had formed 
of her endearing qualities. At times the 
dark thought would intrude, "What will be 
the end of all this ? " and I shrank more and 
more from the idea of the separation which I 
knew must come, and strove hard to put it 
from me. That she felt the same, I thought 
then and know now ; but, as she told me, she 
was bent upon making me well, and, throw- 
ing her whole heart into the task, was as 
bright and cheerful, to all outward seeming, 
as the birds upon the branches outside. 

The morning passed quickly away, and 
at the expiration of the time that I was 
permitted to remain away from my bed, I 
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returned with reluctance to my room. All 
my thoughts were bent upon the renewal of 
this delightful intercourse on the morrow. 
Every morning she came to me in the same 
way, and the days passed with a rapidity I 
could scarcely realise when I looked back. 
Lumley visited me every day, but he was 
too restless to remain long. Miss Kean and 
Cunnynghame also came and paid me occa- 
sional duty-visits, which I fear I hardly 
appreciated. But it seemed to be understood 
that I was under Mrs. Lumley's especial 
charge, and that as I had been instrumental 
in saving her life, she devoted her whole 
time to making mine as happy as possible. 

It soon grew evident to both of us that, 
ever since that moonlight night upon the 
terrace, each had read the other's heart 
completely, and though not a word was said, 
we unconsciously acted towards each other 
with a full understanding of the struggle that 
was going on within. I am not one of those 
wilfully blind and utterly self-denying persons 
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one meets with in novels, who go on for 
months and years failing to perceive the 
indications of love, which are only too evi- 
dent, in some fair one whom they especially 
desire. I could tell in a thousand little ways 
how dear I had become to her who was now 
my constant companion, and I can con- 
scientiously say, the thought added bitterness 
to the sorrow which was already so heavy 
in my heart. To think that I should cause 
her suffering was what I had never antici- 
pated in those earlier days of our acquaint- 
ance, when I &st found how inexpressibly 
dear she had become to me. 

My recovery was more rapid than had been 
anticipated, and in about a fortnight I was 
able to move about the house and take some 
outdoor exercise. My partner hadfcbeen 
down from London, and received instructions 
concerning various matters which had been 
thrown sadly out of gear by my long absence. 
Lumley^s affairs too had been advanced 
somewhat, though I could not yet see my 
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way to any permanent good without some 
effort on his part; nor did I at present feel 
equal to the task of entering upon what I 
knew would lead to a long argument between 
US9 and perhaps some outburst of his old hot 
temper, which had been kept in such won- 
derful subjection of late. 

One morning, in reply to my question — ^for 
I felt that the crisis was near at hand — ^the 
doctor informed me that I should be able to 
travel with safety in a few days. Although 
I had anticipated this time, and even longed 
for it, that it might put an end to the false 
position I was in, the intelligence came upon 
me like a blight. Our mornings in the pretty 
little boudoir were at an end, but they had 
been succeeded by walks and drives, which 
were scarcely less attractive to me. I went 
down to the drawing-room, where I found 
Mrs. Lumley alone. 

" Will you take a turn in the lower garden 
with me ? " I said. 

With that quickness which comes with 
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deep feeling she saw at once that some- 
thing unusual had happened, and without a 
word rose and put on her hat. 

We walked down the terrace, and by the 
steps into the shrubberies below. There was 
a favourite rustic summer-house overlooking 
a vista of trees, with a glimpse of the sea 
beyond, in the lower part of the grounds, 
and towards this I almost unconsciously led 
the way. My heart was too full of con- 
flicting thoughts and feelings to speak when 
there was a chance of interruption. We 
reached the summer-house and sat down; 
neither spoke for some time. At last I said — 

" Mrs. Lumley, it would be absurd affecta- 
tion for me to pretend that what I am going 
to say does not give me the greatest pain, or 
that it will not give pain to you ; but it is 
inevitable " 

She fixed her eyes on me with an alarmed 
look, which seemed to anticipate what I was 
about to say, then dropped them on the 
ground. 
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in their self-denial and strong consciousness 
of duty in the midst of a great temptation. 
I could not restrain myself. I was yet very 
weak in frame, and in spite of myself the 
tears started to my eyes. 

" This is terrible ! " she exclaimed. " What 
can I do ? how can I help you ? I dare not 
say what is in my heart, for even that 
could only bring greater sorrow to both." 

" Forgive me," I said ; " I know it is cruel, 
wicked, in me to try you in this way. It 
is I who ought to be strong, and with God's 
help I will be ; but this intercourse has been 
so prolonged, so inexpressibly dear to me, 
that the thought of going back to my old 
life is hateful to me. I cannot endure it ; I 
know not where to turn." 

''Think of me here alone, after all the 
delight you have given me, after all the new 
life you have awakened in me! Our only 
hope is in being strong, for the sake of one 
another. Try and be brave — ^for my sake." 

" If I had but some resource— something 
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to distract my thoughts after this bitter 
parting ; but I see no ray of comfort any- 
where, for either of us," I answered. 

" I have thought much about you, and an- 
ticipated this many times. If your old life 
is so distasteful to you, why go back to it ?" 

I looked at her in surprise. 

" I know what you would say — it is your 
occupation, and you have no choice. You 
will think it very presumptuous in one so 
inexperienced to offer an opinion as to your 
future life, but you know too well the strong 
interest that dictates what I am about to say. 
You have told me your career in life was not 
of your own choosing — why should you not 
relinquish it ? " 

" And become an idle man ? " 

"By no means — I only wish you for your 
own sake to select a more congenial pursuit. 
Many paths are open to you — Literature, 
the Bar, Politics, if you like ; but from 
what I know of you, I should recommend 
the first." 
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" I have not the requisite talent." 

" Have you ever tried r " 

" No ; I cannot say I have." 

" Then forgive my differing from you. I 
have not listened to your many ideas on the 
subjects which we have so often discussed, 
nor have I," she added, faltering a little, 
" derived such intense pleasure from listening 
to you, without being strongly impressed with 
your capabilities. I am convinced if you 
would only try, and not be discouraged by a 
few difficulties at the outset, you might do 
almost anything you chose. You have suc- 
ceeded in a pursuit you do not care for, why 
should not you succeed in one more after your 
own heart ? Think how I should rejoice to see 
you famous — how proud I should be of your 
friendship! Think what a consolation it 
would be to me to know that some real 
good had resulted from an intercourse which 
must needs bring much pain to both. Will 
you do what I wish ? " 

A new hope seemed to dawn upon me as 
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I listened to her earnest words ; a sense of 
relief and a glimmering of the dawn, where 
all seemed dark before. If I could only 
achieve distinction for her sake, I thought. 
She went on — 

"You have had great experience in life, 
have mixed much with the world of art and 
letters, have strange experiences to record. I 
think I am right in supposing that there 
would be no pecuniary difficulty to act as an 
obstacle if you gave , up your present pro- 
fession. Forgive my asking this, but I do 
not wish you to make any sacrifice that might 
cause you a moment's anxiety." 

" Oh, no ! there would be no trouble of that 
kind; my father left me an ample fortune, 
which I have since increased. If I became an 
idle man to-morrow, I have enough to keep 
me in affluence." 

" Yet you still hesitate r " 

"Only because it seems presumptuous in 
me to enter upon a career that requires such 
great and varied talent to ensure success." 
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There was an intense pathos in the melody, 
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was bent upon making me well, and, throw- 
ing her whole heart into the task, was as 
bright and cheerful, to all outward seeming, 
as the birds upon the branches outside. 

The morning passed quickly away, and 
at the expiration of the time that I was 
permitted to remain away from my bed, I 
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way to any permanent good without some 
effort on his part; nor did I at present feel 
equal to the task of entering upon what I 
knew would lead to a long argument between 
us, and perhaps some outburst of his old hot 
temper, which had been kept in such won- 
derful subjection of late. 

One morning, in reply to my question — ^for 
I felt that the crisis was near at hand — ^the 
doctor informed me that I should be able to 
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I had anticipated this time, and even longed 
for it, that it might put an end to the false 
position I was in, the intelligence came upon 
me like a blight. Our mornings in the pretty 
little boudoir were at an end, but they had 
been succeeded by walks and drives, which 
were scarcely less attractive to me. I went 
down to the drawing-room, where I found 
Mrs. Lumley alone. 

" Will you take a turn in the lower garden 
with me ? " I said. 

With that quickness which comes with 



CHAPTER I. 



A NEW CAREER. 



Our parting, however, was not yet to come. 
Another link in the strange chain of circum- 
stances which I am recording was unex- 
pectedly added to the rest, and in the follow- 
ing fashion :— 

The neighbouring borough of Torringford 
had recently lost one of its representatives by 
death, and the vacant seat was shortly to be 
contested. A Liberal and a Conservative had 
hitherto sat for this ancient borough, but the 
moment the death of the member was known, 
the most frantic exertions were made by the 
Liberal party to ensure the return of a second 
member, holding their own views. 

VOL. I. L 
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A barrister of some note, whose reputation 
had been chiefly made by the exercise of a 
sort of mob-oratory, and whose opinions were 
those of the most advanced Radicals, had 
already been down to Torringford and excited 
the more ignorant members of the commimity 
by his sham sentiment touching the wrongs 
of the working-classes, and by his cut-and- 
dried platitudes. The Conservatives found 
that, if they would preserve their hold upon 
the constituency, they must quickly bestir 
themselves ; and the gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood held a meeting, at which it was 
resolved, in the utter dearth of local candi- 
dates, to request the Carlton Club to send 
down a man who would uphold the good 
cause. 

Sir John Barrington, a red-hot Tory of the 
old school, whose residence was close to the 
town, was prominent among those who now 
saw there was no time to be lost ; and the 
. evening after the conversation narrated in the 
last chapter, he came to dine at the Hall, to 
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talk over matters with Lumley, who was what 
one might call a Conservative by descent 
rather than from conviction. 

There were but five of us at dinner — ^Lum- 
ley and his wife, Sir John, Miss Kean, and 
myself. Cunnyiigham'e had taken his de- 
parture a few days before — I must confess, 
much to my relief, and I fancied to the relief 
of Lumley also. Sir John was loud in his 
denunciations of the Radical candidate, and 
angry, beyond all belief, at a message which 
had that day been received from the Carlton 
to say there was no possibility of their sending 
a suitable jnan in time, and urging upon 
them the necessity of getting some local Con- 
servative to stand. 

" Confound the fellow ! " said the worthy 
baronet, apostrophising the Radical barrister ; 
"he's enough to breed a revolution in the 
country, with his glib tongue and ready lies. 
He's been trying to-day to excite them on the 
subject of the Queen's income, God bless her! 
and would actually cut off the allowances ot 
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the young princes and princesses. If there 
is one thing I hate more than another, it's a 
Radical. If I had my way, I'd hang a dozen 
of 'em — hang a dozen of 'em, by gad ! " 

"I'm afraid. Sir John, that would hardly 
inspire the rest with respect for the Conserva- 
tives or for the law," I said. 

" All very fine, Holford ; but you may carry 
the laisser^ler principle too far. When 
these fellows talk open sedition it's time to 
shoot 'em." 

"You recommended hanging just now. 
Sir John," said Mrs. Lumley, laughing, and, 
as I saw to my great delight, with a return 
of some of her old vivacity. 

" Well, my dear Mrs. Lumley, hang some 
and shoot the others. Gad, I'd do it if I had 
my way." 

"Too violent a remedy, believe me. Sir 
John," I said, joining in the laugh. 

"Why, confound it, Holford, you're not 
going over to the enemy, are you ? " said 
Lumley. 
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"By no means," I answered; "I don't 
mean to say I should ever give a blind 
allegiance to the Conservative leaders, for 
there are many subjects on which I find 
myself compelled to differ from them; but 
I am a staunch supporter of their general 
policy, and hate Radicalism as cordially as 
Sir John. My experience has led me to the 
belief — and mind you, a belief foimded on 
experience is the soundest after all — that the 

Radicals prate about the wrongs of the work- 
ing-men, while the Conservatives endeavour 
to redress them. The aggregate social good 
achieved by the Conservatives in their private 
capacity is something enormous, and it is 
all done so unostentatiously and quietly, that 
the very men they are benefiting fail to per- 
ceive it ; while if a stump-orator proclaims 
their so-called wrongs to all the world — 
although he has never given a shilling to 
help them — ^he is looked upon as the saviour 
of mankind. As for the Constitution, I con- 
sider that even we ourselves hardly appreciate 
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the blessings of the institutions under which 
we live, and the ridiculously small amount 
we have to pay for their maintenance in 
comparison with the peace we enjoy and 
the freedom from those terrible internal dis- 
sensions which decimate other countries." 

" Well done, Holford ! " exclaimed Sir John, 
bringing down his hand with a thump upon 
the table. "Gad, sir, you ought to go into 
Parliament yourself! " 

" By Jove ! why shouldn't he ? " exclaimed 
Lumley suddenly. 

" You've hit it, by gad ! " joined in Sir John, 
with another thump. " I never thought of it 
before ; you're just the man we want. I'm 
perfectly serious — ^will you stand ? " 

I was so utterly amazed that I stared at 
him in blank surprise. I happened to turn 
to Mrs. Lumley ; she was looking at me with 
an expression of the utmost eagerness — 
almost an appealing look. 

" Why won't you, Mr. Holford ? " she said, 
while I again felt the extraordinary in- 
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fluence she had over me. A moment before 
I should have laughed at the idea ; now for 
the first time I began to entertain it seriously. 
It seemed another strange fatality, too, that 
this should have followed so soon on my 
resolve to give up my practice. I was silent. 

"I don't believe you know your own 
powers, Holford," said Lumley ; " only say 
the word, and we'll have you in the field 
to-morrow." 

" Give me time to think, if you please," I 
replied. " It is a serious matter for a man to 
rush into politics and suddenly change his 
whole course of life." 

"Not if he has already resolved on that 
change," said Mrs. Lumley, with a smile. 

I knew well to what she referred, but the 
others thought it only an acceptance on her 
part of my consent to the proposition. I 
saw how anxious she was, and my mind was 
made up, but I did not confess it then. 

" Give me time to sleep on it, and you shall 
have an answer in the morning," I said. 
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The ladies rose to go to the drawing-room. 
I was nearest the door, and went to open it. 
As she crossed the room, Mrs. Lumley said 
playfully — 

" I shall soon have the pleasure of address- 
ing a letter to * Cecil Holford, Esq., M.P.y I 
hope ; " then, as she passed the door, she 
said, in a low, earnest tone, "'Literature 
— ^the Bar — ^Politics:* is it not possible to 
combine the first and last ? " 

" I will do my best," I answered emphati- 
cally. 

" Thank you ; I am quite satisfied with that 
promise." 

I could see how sincerely it had gratified 
her to find that she had awakened a new 
source of interest in my mind — a new incen- 
tive to exertion. Quite a bright smile was on 
her face as she left the room, such as I had 
not seen for days. I could have denied her 
nothing that would produce this effect, for I 
too felt much happier in the new prospects 
that were opening to me with which she was 
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SO closely associated — a fresher and healthier 
tone seemed to pervade everything, and the 
dreaded parting was at least deferred, though 
I knew how imprudent it was to draw comfort 
from that fact alone. 

" I feel as if a load were taken oflf my mind," 
said Sir John as he filled his glass ; ** I shall 
go to bed happy to-night." 

"You seem to take it for granted that I 
shall consent then," I responded. I could not 
resist tantalising the worthy baronet a little, 
I felt so light-hearted. "Don't count your 
chickens before they're hatched. Sir John." 

" Oh, hang it ! we shan't let you off," said 
Lumley ; " there's no earthly reason why you 
shouldn't stand. The more I think of it, the 
more I'm convinced you're the man. With 
your education and talents, you'd make a 
figure in the house. You're rich, and there's 
not the slightest necessity for you to go on 
grubbing away in your office in town — except 
perhaps to settle my little affairs," he added 
with a laugh. 
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" You're a d d extravagant dog, Lum- 

ley ! " exclaimed Sir John ; " I've always told 
you so ; not that you live beyond your means, 
but you fritter away money, I know. HoUbrd, 
you must take him in hand." 

"I mean to do so; he'll be obliged to 
take the advice of his future member, you 
know." 

After this we fell to talking about the 
necessary arrangements for the approaching 
campaign — ^in the event of my not changing 
my mind by the morning, as I informed them — 
and again I enjoyed Sir John's look of alarm 
at the possibility of my defection. There was 
not much to be done ; Sir John and Lumley 
were to see some of the leading electors in the 
morning, while I prepared an address. I was 
afterwards to run up to town for a few days 
to arrange my affairs there, and then to return 
and meet the constituents. 

" You will of course stay with us until after 
the battle," said Lumley. 

To this I consented, for I felt that the 
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excitement would be the best thing that could 
happen for Mrs. Lumley, as well as for myself. 
When we entered the drawing-room that 
evening, the old bright smile of our early 
acquaintance was on the face of my hostess ; 
and when we parted for the night I could 
not but feel a sincere thankfulness that 
some relief had come to the dark thought 
which had only that morning oppressed us 
both, and come too when the clouds had 
been darkest, and not a ray of sunlight had 
appeared to lighten the gloom. 



CHAPTER II. 



BACK IN TOWN. 



Two days afterwards I was again in Lon- 
don. It is difficult to describe the sensations 
I experienced on returning to my old home, 
which I had left only two months before. 
My whole existence seemed changed; all 
the early ties and associations appeared so 
far off that they seemed to belong to another 
life. My rooms looked strange ; the familiar 
pictures and other treasures which I had 
gathered about me with some care had lost 
their charm; even the clerks in the office, 
going about their daily work with the old 
mechanical precision, seemed to regard me 
rather as a stranger and interloper, and I 
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appeared to be separated from them by a 
feeling of repugnance to my old life which 
it was impossible to overcome. 

I felt deeply thankful that a new career 
and new hopes and aspirations had been 
opened to me, for I now for the first time 
realised the fact that it would have been 
impossible for me to have returned into the 
old groove with the burden on my mind 
which even now oppressed it. The excite- 
ment that was before me, and — I may as 

« 

well confess — the thought of the return to 
the Hall, to some extent shaded the future 
from my view; it was useless to meet sor- 
row half-way, and I drove the thought of 
that future from my mind as much as pos- 
sible. 

Before I left Devonshire I had had a last 
interview with Lumley about his own affairs. 
After discussing some minor points, I turned 
the conversation to the subject of the frequent 
loans, and the disappearance of large sums 
without any assignable cause. I said, " Have 
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you any objection to tell me the motive for 
raising these sums, and in what way they 
were spent ? " 

" Well, yes, I have ; I am afraid we can't 
go into that part of the business." 

"You may be sure I do not ask from idle 
curiosity ; I have two motives in making the 
request. In the first place, I might have been 
able — in fact, should have been able — ^to raise 
the money on much more favourable terms ; 
and, in the second place, it appears to be of 
very little use for me to attempt to set your 
aiFairs in order, if those heavy and sudden 
demands are to be continued. Will you tell 
me whether this is likely to be the case ? " 

" I can't tell you anything about it one 
way or the other," he answered rather sulkily. 

I saw it was imprudent to press him further 
on this point, however much I regpretted it. 
I therefore proceeded to attack him on the 
other subject uppermost in my mind, con- 
cerning which Lady Barrington had extracted 
from me an only too ready promise. 
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"There is one thing more, Lumley — and 
in this, too, you must know I am guided by 
the best of motives, namely, your own and 
your wife's happiness. I fear it is a subject 
in which you will think I have no right to 
interfere, unless you consider that recent 
events have given me some claim to your 
indulgence." 

" Certainly they have." 

" You must also know," I continued — and 
here, I confess, it cost me a serious effort 
to appear calm — " that my respect, my regard 
for your wife is of no ordinary kind ; she 
has devoted herself to my recovery in a way 
I can never forget." 

"Why, confound it, Holford!" he broke 
in, " you saved her life ; she couldn't very 
well have done less— sink all that ! " 

" Well, well ! we will not dwell on that ; 
but entertaining as I do for her the warmest 
feelings, I confess it has been a matter of 
surprise and regret to me that you have given 
her a companion in Miss Kean, in no way 
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suited to her, and whose presence I am 
certain is most unwelcome." 

" Has Ada been complaining to you about 
it ? " 

"No; I believe nothing could ever induce 
her to complain." 

" Then, who has ? " 

" Lady Barrington, who is, I am sure, too 
honest and straightforward to object to my 
mentioning her feelings on the subject ; she 
considers Miss Kean as imfit a companion 
for Mrs. Lumley as Cunnynghame is for 
you." 

Lumley's brow darkened, and I saw the 
storm that was gathering. I felt, however, 
that if I wished to do any good it was useless 
to hesitate. He took a turn across the room, 
and then, coming back and looking me full 
in the face, said, more quietly than I could 

have anticipatedf— 

" Holford, we've had one quarrel, and I 
don't want to repeat the operation ; but you 
are going too far. Understand this — it's 
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imperative that Miss Kean remains in this 
house as Ada's companion; it's imperative 
that Cunnynghame comes here as often as 
he likes, as mine. Now let's drop the 
subject." 

" As you will," I answered ; ** I ventured 
on this subject for the sake of your wife and 
you; I can only regret your determination, 
and hope that no harm may come of it." 

" What ! " he replied, « do you think Dick 
will do me a bodily injury ? " 

" I believe him capable even of that," I 
replied, for I was annoyed and irritated to 
think that I could not move him. He gave 
a short laugh, but there was an uneasy look 
in his face even while he did so. He took 
out his pipe, and, as he filled it, said — 

" Don't you be afraid, Holford ; Dick and 
I understand each other, and as for Ada, she 
is jolly enough." •# 

There was no more to be said, but it set 

me thinking how blind men are to those 

very requirements which go so far to make 
VOL. I. M 
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up the sum of a wife's happiness. In how 
many homes, I wondered, was the same thing 
happening! A girl full of feeling, poetry, 
and romance, just awakening to womanhood, 
is taken from a home where she has hitherto 
had not a care, to become the wife of a man 
of wealth and position, surrounded by every 
comfort, it may be every luxury, the world 
can give; but the one thing that can alone 
insure permanent happiness— companionship, 
sympathy with her tastes, and the con- 
sciousness that the husband is a sharer in 
the many nice gradations of feeling im- 
planted in a sensitive breast — ^is denied her. 
Henceforward an isolated, unsympathetic life 
is before her — a mere routine of dry duties, 
too often covering an aching, restless heart, 
which, though it may not swerve from the 
path of duty, has to endure, possibly for 
years, the "restless unsatisfied longing" for 
something above and beyond her life, which 
is worse than a positive palpable sorrow. I 
sighed as I realised this in the case now 
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before me, and saw how impossible it was 
to awaken the husband to the consciousness 
of the truth. 

The evening after my arrival in town I 
dined with my partner, and during our quiet 
after-dinner chat we made very satisfactory 
arrangements for my retirement from active 
participation in the practice. Although he 
was evidently SQrry to lose me, I could see 
that he naturally felt a satisfaction at becom- 
ing the head of the firm. It was arranged 
that he was to find a suitable partner, and 
to pay me so much a year out of the profits 
of the concern, for three years ; at the end 
of that time I was to receive a certain 
sum if I chose to retire from the firm alto- 
gether. 

So far nothing could be more satisfactory ; 
and the next day I set about arranging some 
private matters which would occupy me a 
few days only. My address to the electors 
had been issued before I left the Hall, and 
I now had to make arrangements with a 
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well-known parliamentary lawyer to join me 
in Devonshire, and act as my agent in the 
approaching contest. 

In the evening I called at my club to write 
some letters, and on taking up a newspaper, 
which I had not before had time to look at, 
almost the first thing that met my eye was 
the following paragraph : — 

" Electioneering Intelligence. — We 
understand that Mr. Cecil Holford, of the 
firm of Holford, Holford, and Redding, the 
well-known solicitors, is about to offer him- 
self as a candidate for the representation of 
Torringford, in the Conservative interest." 

The Standard^ in addition to the above, had 
the following : ** The sound sense and clear 
judgment of Mr. Holford, which have gained 
him an eminent position in his profession, 
will render him a valuable addition to the 
Legislature, especially in these days when 
wealth and influence are more frequently a 
passport to a seat than high principle and 
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ability. We hope, and have little doubt, that , 
the events of the next few days will put us 
in a position to congratulate the electors of 
Torringford on having secured so valuable 
a representative." 

" Well done. Sir John ! " I exclaimed, as 
I read the above — ^for I had no doubt it was 
the worthy baronet who had penned the 
latter paragraph, or at least suggested it. It 
was difficult to realise the fact that the events 
of the last few days had made my name 
prominent in the country, and that my actions 
and utterances would be closely criticised by 
a considerable portion of the community 
during the next week or so. The promptings 
of ambition began to stir in my heart, and 
also a certain feeling of nervousness at the 
extent and importance of the task I had 
undertaken. If I should fail, I thought ; but 
almost in the same instant came the remem- 
brance of her who, rightly or wrongly, had 
incited me to this, and I resolved I would 
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not fail. I felt possessed by a resolution and 
energy I never experienced before — a, deter- 
mination to carry all before me in spite of 
every obstacle. 

On my return to my chambers that evening 
I found the following letter from Sir John : — 

"HlGHliOOR, 

" Apra — , i8— . 

" My dear Holford, 

** All is going on as well as possible, 
but we hope you will not delay one moment 
longer than is necessary. The sooner you 
are before the electors now the better. Your 
address has been most favourably received, 
and has made a good impression. Lumley 
and I have been working hard, and have 
many distinct pledges; but I am compelled 
to say, our exertions sink into insignificance 
compared with those of Mrs. Lumley and my 
daughter. It just shows what women can 
do in these matters if they will only set 
their wits to work. They have been looking 
up the electors' wivesy and we married 
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men all know what an influence they may 
exert. I tell them, if you are returned, you 
will have to thank them. Make haste down ; 
all will be prepared for you, and I hope you 
will walk over the course. 

« 

" Ever yours sincerely, 

"John Barrington." 

The next morning at breakfast the follow- 
ing telegram was put into my hand : — 

" G. LuMLEY A? Cecil Holford. 

" Come at once, without fail ; there is 
another candidate in the field ; you must meet 
the electors at latest to-morrow." 

I hurriedly ran through a few papers 
which required looking into, and hastened 
with them to my partner. From the office 
I sent a telegram to say I would be down 
by the afternoon train, and leaving Redding 
to arrange what was necessary to be done 
in town, I returned to my chambers, packed 
my traps, and was in the train at Padding- 
ton before twelve. 
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I could not conceal from myself the fact 
that my return to the house where I had spent 
such happy days, in spite of my sufferings — 
where, indeed, my whole course of life seemed 
to be re-cast — was a source of the greatest 
possible happiness to me. In spite of reason, 
in spite of the dark future, my heart throbbed 
wildly at the thought that I should again 
see her who seemed to possess the power of 
moulding my very will. When I remembered 
my former journey over the same ground, and 
recalled the staid, prosaic man who had 
travelled down on that occasion, only three 
months before, with entire listlessness and 
apathy, I could not recognise myself— the 
transition seemed too startling. 

I reached the Hall at six o'clock. A 
carriage was waiting for me at the station ; 
and the coachman informed me that Mr. and 
Mrs. Lumley had been out all day busy about 
the election ; that his master generally re- 
mained in town until late, but Mrs. Lumley 
was to return to dinner at seven. As we 
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went up the drive the pony-carriage was 
being taken round to the stables by a ser- 
vant, so I concluded Mrs. Lumley had already 
returned. I passed quickly into the drawing- 
room, and found her, with her hat and shawl 
thrown ofiF, seated by the table busy with 
some papers. There was the bright, sweet 
smile to welcome me, the warm clasp of the 
hand, the low, musical voice — all the old 
enchantment which I found it so impossible 
to resist. How I loved her at the moment! 
How I felt that reason, principle, even 
common prudence, were beaten down, and 
that I was drawn on by a passion I had no 
power to resist ! Alas, , alas ! even then a 
foreboding of the dark, dreadful hours to 
come was upon me, but I put it from me as 
I held her hand a moment in mine, and felt 
all the delight of the exquisite present. 

There was genuine happiness in her face, 
too. 

"I am so very glad you are come," she 
said; "we should have missed you sadly. 
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only we have been so dreadfully busy, we 
have scarcely had a moment to think." 

" Who is this new candidate ? " I asked, as 
soon as I could bring myself down to some- 
thing approaching a sober mood. 

**Oh, a dreadful man — awfully rich, and 
fearfully vulgar. He hasn't a word to say for 
himself, and when he does by chance open 
his lips it is only to reveal the fact that he 
has scarcely an * h ' in his vocabulary." 

We had seated ourselves by the fire, for the 
weather was again a little chilly. I seemed 
so completely at home with her — and she 
settled herself into her favourite chair in a 
snug sort of way, which indicated perfect 
contentment on her part. 

" What are his chances of success then ? " I 
asked. 

" Oh, his money, of course ! * They say he 
is worth a million, and they are buying votes 
right and left at fabulous prices." 

" Well, but they'll split up their party." 
Oh, but don't you see their plan? I 
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forgot, though ; you have been out of it all, 
and don't know what has been going on. 
You have no idea what a clever electioneerer 
I have become," she added, with a laugh. 

" Well, do tell me all about it." 

"Why, it seems this loquacious barrister 
was sent down to create a sensation — ^to be- 
come, in fact, a sort of jackal to the coming 
lion. His plan was to get pledges from the 
Liberal party, which, as you know, he has 
succeeded in doing in large numbers. We 
quite anticipate, however, that at the last 
moment he will withdraw — get his pledges 
transferred to this Croesus, and put a nice 
little sum in his own pocket by the trans- 
action. So now the Liberals have a double 
chance ; for Mr. Moggridge, the Croesus, will 
draw many by his money and influence, and 
the barrister by his ready tongue. But we 
don't despair, I assure you, for Sir John's in- 
fluence is great, and if we can only get the 
Ogre on our side " 



" The Ogre ! who is he ? 
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"Oh, of course, you've not heard of him 
either! He's another dreadful man, named 
Corker, who keeps a public-house in the High 
Street, and who has always voted with the 
Radicals. This time, however, he is disgusted 
with the party, abuses Nettlefold, the barrister, 
and vows he won't vote on either side. The 
worst of it is he is the owner of other public- 
houses in the town, the landlords of which all 
go with him ; besides, he owns a number of 
private houses, so that his influence is very 
great. He is such a bear, that, up to the 
present time, he has been quite unapproach- 
able, and ordered Sir John out of the house 
when he called. There was a pretty scene, 
I can tell you ; Sir John stood his ground and 
laughed ; but the Ogre, as we have christened 
him, got into such a fearful rage that Sir 
John thought he would have a fit or some- 
thing of the kind, and so left him to himself. 
But I declare, there's the second bell, and I 
haven't taken my things off I We shall dine 
alone — except Miss Kean — as the others will 
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be kept at the committee-room until very 
late ; they wanted me to send you to them." 

"No, thanks; I shall claim exemption to- 
night, and go into harness to-morrow. I have 
had a fatiguing time in town, and, to tell the 
truth, I am not over strong yet." 

She looked at me anxiously. 

" You are not looking strong," she replied ; 
"but it is too soon to expect it. I fear all 
this will be too much for you." 

"Nevertheless," I replied, "I could not 
do without this resource, so I must struggle 
through it; I shall enjoy a quiet evening, 
though, and am very glad I have decided not 
to go." 

The dinner passed off pleasantly enough. 
Miss Kean was more chatty than usual 
during the meal; but when, we went to the 
drawing-room, she informed us that she had 
some writing to do, and took her departure. 
It seemed to me that she always managed to 
leave me alone with Mrs. Lumley, and I must 
confess I did not feel angry with her for 
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doing so: there was something about her 
presence which so oppressed me, that I 
always breathed more freely when she was 
gone. 

We settled ourselves by the fire, and fell to 
talking again about the election. I was quite 
amazed at the amount of knowledge my 
hostess had acquired with regard to the poli- 
tics of the borough, and all the little plots 
-and intrigues which are carried on at a time 
like this. It was impossible to hide from 
myself the fact that a very strong feeling 
must have been at work to have had this 
influence on one so utterly unaccustomed to 
Anything of the kind, and it showed me that 
even I had not appreciated the extent of her 
capabilities, and the energy which she threw 
into a subject upon which her heart was set. 
How thankful I felt to her I will not attempt 
to say, for that the whole thing was foreign 
to her nature, and that it was for me alone 
she had so departed from herself, I could not 
for a moment doubt. 
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Presently she proposed some music ; but I 
really felt too unwell to attempt to do much 
myself. So I settled myself, by her request, 
in an easy-chair, and listened while her sweet 
voice thrilled through some of my favourite 
songs, which she never seemed tired of sing- 
ing so long as they interested me. Then we 
talked again; and by-and-by the moonlight 
came stealing in from the terrace, and we 
left the lamp and the fireside, and sat in the 
deep recess of the old-fashioned window look- 
ing out upon the landscape ; and I must con- 
fess, as far as I was concerned, dreaming 
dreams impossible of realisation, but which 
were, nevertheless, none the less sweet. 

I shall never forget that evening. It came 
back to me many and many a time in the sad 
days that were to follow, with a throb at my 
heart which amounted to positive physical 
pain. It was the first, the only evening I 
had ever spetit with her quite alone, and, 
however much I may shock good people by 
the confession, I am compelled^ for the sake 
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" Whose window is that immediately over 
the porch ?" I asked. 

" Miss Kean's," she answered ; and then 
added, " where can she be aU this time ? she 
has been gone nearly two hours." 

"Here!" answered the lady in question, 
advancing from the gloom of the far end of 
the room in that mysterious manner which 
seemed peculiar to her. "You two have 
chosen a very romantic position in that 
window; take care you don't get moon- 
struck," she added. 

" Thanks for the warning," said Mrs. 
Lumley, laughing ; " Geoffrey told me not to 
sit up for him, and as it is getting late, I 
think I will say good-night, Mr. Holford." 
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of trnthy to saj we seemed so complftety to 
hdang to each other, that we almost fdt as 
if no one had a right to separate ns. It was 
a strange mystery to me then — ^this fieeling; 
now I can read the riddle aright. 

There was still a lingering glow of daylight 
in the western sky. 

<<Do you know that beautiful idea of 
Curtis's, the American, in his * Nile Notes of 
a Howadji' ?" I asked. 

"No; what is it?'' 

" Speaking of the yellow glow of sunset 
{lading away, and the advent of the pale 
moon, he says : ^ The moon had gathered the 
golden light in her shallow cup, and poured 
it paler over a sheik's white-domed tomb.' " 

" What a pretty thought ! " 

"The book is full of quaint fancies, and 
deserves to be better known than it is." 

As we looked out upon the moonlit terrace, 
where I had seen her sitting that night before 
the accident, a sudden thought came into my 
head. 
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" Whose window is that immediately over 
the porch ?" I asked. 

"Miss Kean's," she answered; and then 
added, " where can she be aU this time ? she 
has been gone nearly two hours." 

"Here!" answered the lady in question, 
advancing from the gloom of the far end of 
the room in that mysterious manner which 
seemed peculiar to her. "You two have 
chosen a very romantic position in that 
window; take care you don't get moon- 
struck," she added. 

"Thanks for the warning," said Mrs. 
Lumley, laughing; " Geofifrey told me not to 
sit up for him, and as it is getting late, I 
think I will say. good-night, Mr. Holford." 
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ELECTIONEERING. 



LUMLEY returned home late that night, 
having been detained with Sir John at the 
committee-room, engaged in the thousand- 
and-one matters which have to be arranged 
on such occasions. He was too tired to im- 
part much information, but he said all was 
going on as well as could be expected in the 
face of such opposition, and he hoped for the 
best. They had been carefidly through the 
register, and found that we could certainly 
rely on a majority of the votes, if the guineas 
which the Croesus was scattering so freely 
did not subvert the principles of those who 
had given their pledges. 
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The next morning at breakfast the conver- 
sation, of course, turned on the same engross- 
ing topic. I was immensely amused at the 
rapid fire of questions from Mrs. Lumley as 
to the events of the previous day, and at the 
intimate knowledge she displayed of the 
many und^r-currents of opinion and senti- 
ment which come to the surface at a time like 
this. Their remarks were all Eleusinian 
mysteries to me, as I had been absent while 
all the work had been going on ; but I quite 
anticipated becoming one of the initiated in 
the course of the day, though Lumley plainly 
told me that it was never considered advis- 
able on these occasions to enlighten the can- 
didates too much, for fear those trouble- 
some opponents, denominated " conscientious 
scruples,'* should come in the way of some of 
their proceedings. " You had better shut your 
eyes, and be thankful for the good the gods 
send you," he said. I could see that he had 
thrown himself into the work, which was a 
new excitement to him, with all the impulse 
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and energy which he bestowed on his horses 
and dogs; and although I was determined 
not to owe my seat to any corrupt practices, 
I held my tongue until I was quite sure they 
thought of resorting to them. 

It was a busy day that followed. We drove 
into the town, and met the committee at the 
hotel quietly. They were all very confident, 
and gave me a most cordial greeting. 
Lumley possessed some house property in 
the borough, which gave him a vote, and Sir 
John was so popular, firom his genial manner, 
benevolence, and the amount of money he 
expended in the town, that he had great 
influence with the electors. I told him he 
ought to have stood himself. "No, no!" 
said the worthy baronet; "I tried it once 
when I was a young man, and spent an 
entire session in close attendance at the 
House ; but it's not in my line at all, and I 
was only too thankful that an unexpected 
dissolution released me from duties which 
were intolerably irksome to me. I never 
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offered myself again; a country life is the 

thing for me — ^bed at ten o'clock, and a brisk 

« 

ride to cover next morning. I was not made 
for a legislator ; but, hang me, if I don't make 
you one before a week is out, my name's not 
John Barrington ! " 

It soon transpired that I had arrived ; and 
a large crowd assembled in front of the hotel, 
composed of the adherents of the different 
candidates, and the usual complement of 
roughs. As they began to get noisy. Sir 
John thought I had better show myself, so I 
was conducted to a front window of the hotel, 
and there, for the first time, I really felt very 
strongly the responsibility I had taken upon 
myself. The burst of cheering from my own 
party and the groans from the other which 
greeted my appearance were perfectly deafen- 
ing, and it was a long time before sufficient 
quiet could be restored to enabje me to 
address a few words to them, which I did 
very briefly, as I was urged to reserve all my 
strength for the meeting in the evening. 
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Many of my supporters had been loud in 
their expression of a desire for me to make 
a triumphant entry into the town — a regular 
demonstration, in fact — ^but I felt convinced 
that the proper course was to rely on the 
sound good sense of the more thoughtfid of 
the electors, and not to resort to extraneous 
aids of this kind. In fact, I hated the idea 
of anything like display, and somewhat an- 
noyed a certain section of my supporters by 
what they were pleased to call my obstinacy 
on this point. 

We visited a great number of the electors 
that morning, and I really found that my 
chances of success were very good. "The 
Ogre" was still xmapproachable, but we re- 
solved to leave him in quiet possession of his 
den for the present, and see whether we could 
manage without him altogether. 

We dined quietly at the hotel, after which 
I was left to myself for half an hour to think 
over my coming speech, which was a matter 
of considerable anxiety to me; for, although 
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I had in the course of my practice been fre- 
quently called on to address large assemblies, 
I was now upon entirely new groimd, and felt 
all the importance attached to making a suc- 
cessful d^but. 

The meeting was to be held at the Town 
Hall, and arrangements had been made for 
accommodating the ladies in a small gallery 
opposite the platform. Lady Barrington and 
her daughter arrived a short time before the 
meeting, and Mrs. Lumley and Miss Kean 
came also. I knew how anxious one- of 
them at least would be, and I resolved to 
acquit myself to the utmost of my ability. 

We took our places on the platform amidst 
the usual din which prevails on these occa- 
sions, and when it had somewhat subsided, 
Sir John, in a very brief speech, begged* to 
introduce me to the electors, and requested 
me to state my political views, I was 
received with a storm of cheering which 
drowned the counter-cries of derision from 
the opposition ; but having stood my ground 
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with perfect calmness and good nature for 
some five minutes, I was allowed to proceed. 

I need not dwell at any length on my 
remarks. I glanced at the principal poli- 
tical events which were uppermost in men's 
thoughts at the time; touched upon our 
foreign policy and the questionable conduct 
of the ministers then in power; dilated 
on a few prominent social subjects, and 
stated my views on them as clearly and 
succinctly as possible, and, to judge by the 
frequent applause, with a considerable 
amoimt of success. In fact, I had gone 
deeply into all these matters of late, though 
with little idea that I should so soon find 
an opportunity of turning my studies to 
accoimt ; and I felt that I was able to throw 
new light upon some subjects of an abstruse 
character, very much to the gratification 
of my supporters. " And now," I said, " in 
conclusion, to come to matters of a more 
personal nature. (Hear, hear). I know there 
is an impression abroad that the best way 
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to obtain popularity is to flatter and cajole 
the working-man. It so happens, however, 
that I have some rather strong feelings on 
the subject of the working-man (hear, hear), 
and I don't mean to do anything of the 
kind. (Cheers.) I yield to no one in my 
respect, my admiration of the genuine, 
honest, industrious working-man. I would 
extend the hand of good-fellowship to him 
as readily as I would to a prince. But I 
detest and abhor that specimen of the 
working-man who, instead of pursuing his 
honest course, is always clamouring for poli- 
tical rights — always crying for others to help 
him instead of endeavouring to help him- 
self. (Continued cheering.) There has been 
far too much fuss made about the working- 
man of late. (Sensation). If I were myself 
a working-man, in the common acceptation 
of the term, I should be ashamed to show 
my face abroad, that is if I were the help- 
less, dependent, listless creature his political 
friends would wish him to appear. It is an 
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undeniable fact that in dear old England 
society is so constituted that the working- 
man may, and often does, rise to the highest 
offices in the land — ^to be the gmde and 
hope of millions — ^to be the right hand of 
the throne itself. We have but to glance 
at history to be convinced of this fact. 
If, then, the working-man is degraded, with 
whom does the fault rest? With himself 
alone! The working-man is noi ground 
down; for as 'nothing is denied to well- 
directed industry,' if he be sober, honest, 
and industrious, and blessed with sufficient 
brains, he may and often does lift himself 
to any position to which he may aspire. No 
one has a desire to keep him down — every 
one is only too anxious to see him rise. 
Do not misunderstand me. No one can 
sympathise with the wants and sufferings 
of the poor more deeply than I do ; but 
to put them in a position of dependence, 
to flatter them by telling them they are the 
salt of the earth, is noi the way to assist 
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them. Tell them the honest truth, give 
them the means of carving their own way 
to independence, and if they do not then 
succeed it is their own fault. I tell you 
distinctly that, proud as I shall be to 
become your representative in Parliament, 
I should scorn myself if I attained that 
position by the utterance of one word of 
flattery — ^by the suppression of a single truth. 
I shall endeavour to serve you honestly and 
faithfully ; but I decline to serve you at all 
if I have to walk through the mire to attain 
that end. (Loud and prolonged cheering.) 
No, my friends," I went on, "I leave the 
flattery and the cajoling, the himibug and the 
servility, to speculative, itinerant politicians 
and to imscrupulous millionaires. (Tremen- 
dous cheering.) If I possess any merits, 
any ability that may be of use to you, I 
take my stand on those qualities alone; I 
feel a pride in my country — a, pride greater 
than I have words to express, in calling 
myself an Englishman ; I revere England's 
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institutions — I look with respect upon her 
past — I look with hope to her future. The 
brave old ship has weathered many a gale, 
but her timbers are still stout, and can bear 
the brunt of many a broadside yet ; if you 
make me one of her gallant crew I hope 
to stand to my gun as stoutly as any, but 
I must go to it with a clear conscience. With 
faith in you and in myself, I place myself in 
your hands, indiflferent as far as I am person- 
ally concerned as to the result, if you will but 
do your duty fearlessly and honestly." 

A prolonged burst of cheering followed 
my speech, the latter part of which had 
made some of my more timid supporters 
look anxious. 

" I'm afraid, sir, you are too outspoken 
for most of our friei;ds; they like to be 
flattered," said a worthy grocer, who was a 
prominent member of the committee. 

" Not a bit of it," broke in Sir John ; 
"honesty is the best policy; it will tell in 
the end, depend upon it.^' 
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The electors crowded round me as I de- 
scended from the platform, and offered me 
their warmest congratulations. I felt I had 
made a hit, and it was an immense relief 
to me. My greatest reward, however, was 
to come ; when we assembled in the private 
room at the hotel, after the meeting, Mrs. 
Lumley came up to me with beaming eyes — 

" I was delighted with your speech," she 
said, "and I know you will keep to what 
you say ; I could not bear to think you 
achieved success by the sacrifice of one 
honest thought or principle." 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE OGRE. 



I PASS rapidly over the days which inter- 
vened between my address to the electors 
and the day of election. They have no par- 
ticular bearing on my tale, therefore I do 
not dwell on them. They were chiefly occu- 
pied in going the round of the borough and 
looking up all the doubtful men, who have 
much more attention paid them at times like 
these than the more worthy men of fixed 
principles, upon whom the candidate may 
rely with confidence. 

I must confess that I felt a considerable 
amoxmt of repugfnance in visiting these 
questionable characters. They were gene- 
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rally such mean-spirited, low-minded speci- 
mens of humanity, that I was more inclined 
to kick them than to shake hands with them, 
and I could not help sinking in my own esti- 
mation even by the feeble attempt I made to 
conciliate them. My principal supporters, 
however, urged me so strongly to do so, and 
seemed so terribly aggrieved at my hesita- 
tion, that, for the sake of their feelings, I 
yielded the point. 

The nomination day passed oflf with the 
usual frantic excitement. At the time I 
speak of, the Ballot was a thing still looming 
in the future, and the electioneering contests 
were carried on in the old style, with flags 
and bands, and squibs without number. The 
opposing parties hated each other with an 
undying hate, and it was no imcommon thing 
for a stand-up fight to take place in the 
middle of the street, ending in a general 
scrimmage, in which shirts were torn from 
the back, and black eyes and sanguinary 
noses given and taken in unlimited quantities. 
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The show of hands at the nomination 
was in favour of me. The usual poll was 
demanded by the opposition, and the next 
day the great contest commenced in earnest 

We drove early into the town. The ladies, 
who are usually more excited than any one 
else on these occasions, had secured some 
private rooms, with a balcony overlooking 
the market square where the hustings and 
polling-booths were erected, and there, at 
any hour of the day, we were at liberty to 
resort, to enliven ourselves with the encourag- 
ing glances of our fair friends, or to in^ 
dulge in sandwiches and sherry, whenever 
we felt it desirable to refresh the inner 
man. 

On going carefully over the lists on the 
last day, we calculated that the chances were 
about evenly balanced. On our arrival in 
the town that morning, we foimd, as we had 
anticipated, that the sensational barrister had 
withdrawn from the field, leaving an address, 
in which he stated that, not wishing to split 
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Tip the Liberal party, and finding that the 
number of pledges he had received would 
hardly warrant his going to the poll, he had 
thought it advisable to withdraw, rather than 
endanger the great principles of liberty and 
progress, which he was sure his friend Mr. 
Moggridge would so worthily uphold. With 
the warmest thanks to the electors for the 
very cordial reception they had accorded to 
him, he begged therefore to withdraw ; leav- 
ing, with unabated confidence, the good cause 
in their hands. 

All now depended upon the comparative 
handful of men who could not be prevailed 
on to pledge themselves either way — men 
who invariably adhered to this system, either 
for the pleasure of keeping both parties in 
an unenviable state of doubt and perplexity, 
or to drop in for the guineas which were 
usually scattered broadcast towards the ter- 
mination of the polling. 

"The Ogre" still remained unapproach- 
able. In the course of the morning Sir 
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John came to me, and with a very grave 
face informed me that I must positively- 
overcome my repugnance to solicit a vote 
from a man of this kind, and go with Lumley 

* 

to try if I could make any impression on 

ft 

him. 

It was a task sorely against the grain, but 
I confess I felt a certain amount of curiosity 
to see what this renowned Bengal tiger was 
like, and I therefore made up my mind to 
brave him in his den. We left the com- 
mittee-room by a back door, that our oppo- 
nents might not detect our movements and 
conclude therefrom that we were driven to 
solicit votes. Threading our way through 
various back streets, under the guidance of 
the worthy grocer before mentioned, we 
arrived at the Ogre's castle, which was a 
•public-house with the not inappropriate sign 
of the Saracen's Head — ^the popular impres- 
sion of the small boys of the neighbourhood 
being that the landlord himself had sat to a 
distinguished local artist for the portrait of 
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the swart Oriental who swung from the sig- 
nificant-looking beam over the main entrance 
to the house. 

After a short debate at the door as to the 
best mode of opening the ball, we entered 
the bar, from which a glass-door led into 
an inner room, where the Ogre was wont 
to sit in state, fulminating his thunders upon 
the hapless denizens of the bar in a manner 
that scattered gloom and terror throughout 
the premises. 

No sooner had we entered, and inquired in 
the mildest tone imaginable for Mr. Corker, 
than we had a specimen of the thunders to 
which I refer. In a deep, husky voice, like 
the growl of a distant storm, Mr. Corker 
demanded, " Who the devil was there ? " and 
on being informed that the Conservative 
candidate, Mr. HoUbrd, and Mr. Lumley 
were anxious to see him, he requested us, 
with a mildness which at once struck me 
as suspicious, to walk in, which we accord- 
ingly did. 
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He was one of the fattest men I ever saw, 
and sat in an arm-chair with wheels, which 
however he seldom used, as the exertion was 
too much for one in his condition. I noticed 
that everything portable was removed out of 
his reach. I afteiwards heard that whenever 
any missiles, such as books, candlesticks, ink- 
stands, &c., were within his reach, he always 
accompanied his remonstrances or instruc- 
tions with a perfect shower of these articles ; 
the inmates of the house,, therefore, having 
some desire to enjoy, if possible, the allotted 
span of human life, kept him in as isolated a 
position as possible, so that, like a maniac 
in a padded room, he might rave and tear to 
his heart's content, without doing himself or 
others any bodily injury. 

Having penetrated the inner doorway, and 
found ourselves in the face of the enemy, we 
endeavoured to preserve as calm a front as 
the circumstances would admit, and bowed 
politely. 

The Ogre glared at us for a moment, and 
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then looked eagerly round, I verily believe, in 
the hope of finding some object within reach 
which he might have forthwith launched at 
our devoted heads. Foiled in this amiable 
intention, however, he thundered forth — 

"Now then! what are you standing grin- 
ning there for }• What's your business ? " 

Advancing towards him as quietly as 
possible, I said, in my politest tone, "Mr. 
Corker, I've come to solicit-^ " 

I stopped in utter amazement; for such a 
roar of rage issued from his lips that I was 
for a moment stunned. 

" D n, sir !'" he shouted ; " what do you 

mean by poking your nose in here to annoy 
me ? Haven't I told your friends already that 
I won't have anything to do with your 
infernal election? You're all a set of 
swindlers, sir — a set of rascally swindlers. 
I'll have nothing to do with any of you; 
and if I catch one of my people coming to 
the poll, I'll turn him out of his house the 
next day, as sure as my name's Corker." 
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I was Still mindful of Sir John's entrea- 
ties, though the Ogre was livid with rage. 
I began in a conciliatory tone — 

" Efut, Mr. Corker, I have felt it my duty to 
call on all the other electors who had not 
pledged themselves, and I thought it but 
right to come to you." 

" Did you ? Then perhaps you'll now think 
it right to quit the premises, or I'll have 
you turned out! Here, Tom! Greorge!" he 
added, calling to some of the people em- 
ployed in the tap-room, who, nevertheless, 
did not make their appearance. "Tom, I 
say ! — ^Tom, Tom ! " 

I saw Lumley's face change. An expres-- 
sion I remembered well, pertaining to years 
gone by, came over it, and I made a move- 
ment towards the door, feeling that it was 
useless to stay. I caught Lumley by the arm, 
but he shook me off, and advancing to the 
old man, .flourished his riding-cane over 
his head, and then, grasping him by the 
coll^, said — 
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** You infernal old villain ! is that the way 
you treat a gentleman who comes to you with 
a civil request ? If it were ' not for your age, 
I'd break every bone in your wretched old 
carcass ! " 

I ghall never forget the look of utter 
amazement in the Ogre's face. To be. thus 
bearded in his own den was an experience 
so utterly new to him, that he fairly choked 
with rage. Even Lumley could not suppress 
a laugh at the contortions he underwent, 
and giving him a final ^hake, he turned 
away, and we both left the premises in 
disgust. 

"You've put the finishing* stroke on it, 
Lumley," I said ; " not that there was much 
hope before." 

"Much hope! The deuce a bit of help 
would you ever get from that quarter; the 
man's as mad as a hatter. Let's see if we 
cannot induce some of his tenants to vote, in 
spite of him." 

We visited each in turn, but they all had 
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the same story to tell — ^they dare not. We had 
seen the sort of person with whom they had 
to deal, and it was not to be thought of for a 
moiAent. They could not sacrifice their wives 
and families to the public good, whatever their 
feelings might be. Six of them were a^jjowed 
Conservatives, and would have voted for us 
only too willingly, if they had not been in 
dread of the consequences. , 

We returned to the comnuttee-room in 
despair. During our absence the majority, 

which had been slightly in my favour, had 
gone round to the other side. Two or three 
doubtful votes had been given to the Libe- 
rals ; and we could make a pretty shrewd 
guess as to the cause. Things were certainly 
looking gloomy. 

I strolled over to the lodgings where the 
ladies were waiting, having promised to keep 
them well posted-up in the latest intelli- 
gence. Mrs. Lumley saw by my face as I 
entered that things were going badly. It 
was now getting on towards three o'clock, 
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and little more than another hour must 
decide it. I told her of our unsuccessful 
mission to the Qgre. 

Miss Barrington's brother, a fine youth of 
eighteen, was with the ladies. He sug- 
gested tying the "old buffer," neck and 
heels, and bringing him up to the poll on the 
shoulders of half-a-dozen fellows, whether he 
liked it or not. 

"You may bring a horse to water, but you 
can't make him drink," I said. 

"Then hold a pistol to the old beggar's 
head, and threaten to shoot him, or some 
confounded thing or other." 

" Decided intimidation, I fear." 

Mrs. Lumley came over to me with an 
anxious face. 

" Can nothing be done ? " 

" Nothing. I believe we have polled every 
doubtful vote we were at all likely to get, 
and we know tolerably well what men they 
have to bring up." 

She sat looking in a thoughtful way out 
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of the window. **It is very grievous to 
be beaten at the last mogient/' she said 
musingly. 

" Very ; but we must make the best of it, 
and I cannot let you worry yourself about it. 
We have all doae our best." 
. It was very trying for me to witness the 
evident pain she felt. I left her, promising 
to send over if by any chance things should 
brighten, although I confess I did not see 
a hope of it. 

I reached the committee-room only to 
find still longer faces than when I left. 
Our opponents were fifteen votes ahead of us, 
and we knew very well that they had more 
men to bring up, while we could only reckon 
upon sufficient to equal their present number. 
Sir John came in. 

" There's nothing for it now," he said, " but 
to make the best show we can. Let's bring 
up all our available men, and then trust to 
Providence." * 

Some of the committee departed to put this 
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advice into execution. Sir John came over to 
me, and took me aside into the recess of a 
window. 

"Look here, Holford!" he said; "it's 
no use mincing matters in an extremity like 
this — ^those fellows are bribing right and 
left ; we must meet them with their own 
weapons. There are certain men who always 
sell their votes — make a regular trade of it. 
I can put my^hand on half-a-dozen, if you'll 
only consent to their receiying ten or fifteen 
pounds apiece. It's our last chance. The 
other side will, if we don't" 

" Not one penny. Sir John." 

" Then the game's up ! though all I can 
say is that it's confoundedly hdrd to lose it 
for the sake of a fifty-pound note." 

" If a five-pound note — five shillings — 
would win it, it would be all the same." 

Sir John uttered an exclamation, some- 
thing between a growl and an oath. I 
knew how much the worthy baronet must 
be moved, to adopt this tone, and I pitied 
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him sincerely. He turned, on his heel, and 
left the room. Lumley entered. 

" They're five ahead, and we've polled 
our last man." 

" Have they many more to bring up } 
We've three votes here not polled," said 
one of the committee. 

" What's the use of that ? * They have, 
we know. Barber, and Dickson, and Cook 
in reserve, and that still leaves them five 
ahead." 

" What's the time ? " 

" A quarter to four ; there's the church 
clock chiming now." 

" Then a quarter of an hour will end it," 
said Sir John, re-entering the room; 
" we've not another chance. What the 
deuce are you about ? " he exclaimed testily, 
as a messenger rushed into the room, nearly 
knocking him over. 

" A note for Mr. Holford ! " ejaculated 
the man, who was breathless. 

I knew the writing only too well. It was 
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marked "immediate," and I tore open the 
envelope. These were the contents — 

" I have conquered the Ogre. He is 
coming to the poll with seven other votes. 
The fly is at the door to take him, and the 
others are sent for. Meet him at the poll- 
ing booth! 

"Ada." • 

• " God bless her ! '* burst from my lips 
as I started to my feet and pitched the 
note to Sir John, who was nearest. He 
ran his eye over it in a moment, and 
uttered a shout I shall remember to my 
dying day — so round, and full, and joyous 
was it. In an instant the news spread, 
and the cry was taken up by our despond- 
ing supporters, all down the street, as Sir 
John and Lumley and myself walked out 
arm in arm, and turned our steps to the 
polling-booth. As we neared it, a fly drove 
rapidly past, and turning to catch a glimpse 
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of its inmates, we saw the Ogre seated 
therein, positively smiling. 

It is useless to dwell on details. The 
Liberals brought up their few remaining 
men and we ours. Then came the Ogre 
with his seven followers, and, as the clock 
struck four, I found myself at the head of 
the poll with a narrow majority of two. 



CHAPTER V. 

A WOMAN*S WIT. 

So she who had influenced my whole life, 
who had changed its very course, was the 
means of my achieving this great success— 
a place |n the Legislature of my native land 
— the first stepping*stone to possible future 
distinction. As I saw her amid a group 
of ladies on the balcony, when I went to 
the hustings to return thanks to the electors, 
* what wonder is it that I felt a devotion for 
her such as I had never felt for any living 
creature before ! 

The crowd below me were in such a frantic 
state, that I might just as well have addressed 
my observations to a set of Bedlamites. The 
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rising generation will have little idea of the 
scenes which were enacted even a few years 
since at a contested election in a remote 
provincial town, when bribery and corruption 
were looked upon as comparatively venial 
offences ; when there was no election commis- 
sion to sit on the spot and bring the offenders 
against the law to immediate reckoning. 

Having been announced by the worthy 
mayor as "duly elected to repreisent the 
ancient borough of Torringford in the Com- 
mons House of Parliament," and having 
endeavoured to get out a few sentences in 
the midst of the cheers of my supporters, 
the howls of my opponents, and the general 
scrimmage which was going on below, we 
walked in procession back to the hotel, 
where for more than half an hour I was 
shaking hands with and receiving congratu- 
lations from my principal supporters, I had 
no opportunity of seeing Mrs. Lumley, al- 
though I was burning with desire to know 

« 
by what magic she had carried her point 
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with the Ogre, and to thank her for the 
enormous service she had rendered me. 
After this, there was the inevitable dinner 
with the leading members of the committee, 
and a chat over affairs generally, so that 
the evening was drawing to a close before 
we turned our steps homeward, which I did 
with a thankful heart. The Barringtons 
had gone home with Mrs. Lumley to stay 
the night, and when Lumley and I arrived 
we found them all assembled in the drawing- 
room anxiously looking for us, and chatting 
in a most animated manner over the exciting 
events of the day. 

As soon as I could find an opportunity, 
I sought Mrs. Lumley, being most anxious 
to obtain the particulars of her visit to the 
Ogre. She was seated on a couch with Miss 
Barrington. 

"Now, my dear Mrs. Lumley," I said, 
"do let me hear all about it. I feel that I 
have not thanked you half enough for the 
inestimable service you have rendered me. 

VOL, I. P 
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I know quite well what an enormous self- 
sacrifice it must have been to you to face 
such a man as that — and in such a 
place too. Now that it is over, I can do 
nothing but thank you, which I do with all 
my heart; but if I had had the faintest 
idea of your intention, I would never have 
allowed you to go — no, not to gain fifty 
seats." 

"Then I am very glad indeed I did not 
let you know, for I would not have the 
thing undone for all the world.*' 

** Thank you a thousand times," I said; 
"but now do tell me all about it." 

"No," said Miss Barrington, "I intend 
to have that pleasure. Ada having been 
the principal actor wouldn't half do justice 
to it, sweet as she is." She passed her 
arm affectionately round her firiend's waist, 
and then went on. 

"You must know, that for some time 
after you left us in such a desponding state, 
at about three o'clock, Ada sat looking out 
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of the window in a very melancholy mood, 
and without saying a word. I was not in 
a lively state myself, and Frank was abusing 
the Liberals to his heart's content. Pre- 
sently, turning quietly to me, Ada said, 
'Laura, come here.* I went over to her, 
seeing by her face she had something im- 
portant to communicate. 

" ' What is it dear ? ' I said. 

" * I've an idea in my head,' she replied. 

" * I'm very glad indeed to hear it,' I said 
jokingly, for I wanted to keep up our spirits, 
you know. Then she went on — 

" * Do be serious, Laura ; I want you to 
help me.' 

" ' Well, what is it ? ' said I. 

" * Why, there is but one thing to be done ; 
I've made up my mind to go to the Ogre 
myself.' 

" * My dear Ada ! ' I exclaimed, utterly 
amazed ; * are you mad ? What possible use 
is there in your going, after all the others 
have so signally failed?' 
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*^ * Ah ! but you see very often a woman 
can do more than a man with such a temper 
as the Ogre appears to have ; at any rate I 
shall try.' 

"I never saw anything like the quiet de- 
termination in her face as she said this, but 
I answered, * It would be the height of im- 
prudence ; you would be eaten up alive.' 

" * Oh, I'm not in the least afraid of the 
man ; I'm only afraid I may not succeed ; 
and yet I have a sort of conviction that 
some good may come pf it. You will go 
with me, won't you?* 

" ^ My dear Mrs. Lumley,' said Frank, 
who had been listening to her proposition 
in amazement, * you really must not do any- 
thing of the kind. What would Mr. Lumley, 
what would my father, think of your going 
to a public-house to see such an old wretch 
as that } ' 

" * They shall know nothing about it unless 
I succeed. You shall escort us to the door, 
and Laura shall go in with me. Come now, 
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you will, won't you?' and then, seeing me 
still waver, the obstinate little thing" — ^here 
she gave her friend an extra hug — " actually 
added, *If you don't, I shall go alone.' 
Frank, you know, would go through fire 
and water for Ada — ^wouldn't you, Frank ? — 
so, like a weak youth as he is, he instantly 
gave way; and what could a poor unfor- 
tunate wretch like me do but follow suit ? 
Frank rushed ofiF for a fly while we put on 
our mantles, and within five minutes we 
were at the door of the renowned Saracen's 
Head. 

" On our way we had arranged our course 
of proceeding. It was considered unsafe for 
Frank to show his face, as we thought the 
sight of another man — ^ain't you proud of 
that title, Frank? — might again excite the 
Ogre to frenzy ; so it was decided that he 
should wait in the fly within call while Ada 
and I went in, which we accordingly did, in 
fear and trembling, I promise you. Fortu- 
nately, there was only a young girl in the 
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bar; and when we told her we wished to 
see Mr. Corker, she smiled, and at once 
stepped into the inner room, saying, *Two 
ladies wish to see you, sir.' The Ogre began 
roaring out, * I won't see 'em, I won't see 
'em! I've been bothered enough to-day 
already.' But in the midst of his shouts we 
suddenly appeared on the scene, having fol- 
lowed the girl in, for we felt if we hesitated 
we were lost. I was so startled at his ap- 
pearance and horrified by his angry shouts 
that I felt inclined to run away; but this 
little creature here, though she was as white 
as a sheet, stepped quickly forward, and in 
one moment had placed a chair by his side 
and sat down, actually putting her pretty 
hand on the monster's arm. Then she said, 
* Please, Mr. Corker, listen to what I have 
to say.* 

" Whether it was that winning little face 
of hers or my feiry-like appearance that 
captivated the Ogre, I will not pretend to 
say; but, of course, the probabilities are that 
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it was the latter — only no one will ever give 
me the credit of it ; the result was, however, 
that for half a minute or so the wretch was 
quiet — too much astounded to speak, very- 
likely, for the chances are no woman had 
ventured to approach him in that way for a 
very long time past. Well, there he sat, 
and there we sat, making a very pretty 
tableau — a sort of Beauty and the Beast 
scene, you know. Then he broke out again. 
*Go away, I tell you! I won't be annoyed 
in this way. I know what you are going to 
say; you want to get me to vote, but I'll 

be ' Then he used some very naughty 

words, which I leave Frank to repeat to you 
in private if he likes, for they were said in 
such a voice that you could hear them all 
down the street. Ada only moved back a 
little, and remained perfectly still until he 
had exhausted himself; she then said — 

" * I don't want to annoy you, Mr. Corker 
— ^far from it. I only want to tell you one or 
two things I think you would like to hear.' 
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"Her qxiiet tone and steady, determined 
manner seemed to astonish him so much, 
coming as they did from a woman, that he 
looked at her for a moment without saying 
a word. She took advantage of the pause 
and immediately went on— 

" * I know you are disgusted with the party 
you have always supported, and I dare say 
you have good cause to be ; but it is not 
for them, but for Mr. Holford, I wknt your 
interest/ 

" * What have you to do with Mr. Hol- 
ford?' roared the Ogre again. 

" * Mr. Holford is a very dear friend of 
ours ' (I give her exact words, I assure you) 
— *he saved my life only a short time ago, 
and in so doing nearly sacrificed his own. 
Can you wonder at my wishing to help 
him ? ' 

"The old wretch positively seemed inte- 
rested ; however, he wouldn't confess it, but 
roared out again — 

" * What's that got to do with me ? They're 
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all alike — all a set of swindlers ! They come 
down here and make all sorts of pledges, 
and break them as soon as they get away. 
They come and flatter and humbug every- 
body, and then laugh at us after, and yet 
the people are fools enough to believe them ; 
but I've done with the lot — they don't 
humbug me.' 

" * I assure you, you greatly misjudge Mr. 
Holford, if you think him capable of de- 
ceiving any one; you cannot have read his 
speech.* 

" * No ; I should think not ! you don't 
catch me reading it.' 

"To my intense surprise, this cunning 
little creature here whipped a newspaper 
out of her bag and said, *Then, my dear 
Mr. Corker, you really must let me read a 
bit of it to you.' 

"The old man was so immensely asto- 
nished by the endearing epithet and the 
sudden action, that he sat quite silent, and 
Ada read the whole of the latter part of 
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your address to the electors. When she had 
finished, I could hardly believe my eyes ; 
there was positively a broad grin on the 
Ogre's face, and he actually chuckled as he 
said — 

" * That's the way to talk to the scoundrels. 
He hit 'em hard there, the lazy rascals. I 
hope he'll come in, ma'am.' 

" * But he can't, Mr. Corker, unless you 
help him.' 

"The old man quite started in his chair. 
* What ! he shouted ; * do you mean to tell 
me those rascals are going to win the day?' 

" * They must, unless you and your tenants 
come to our aid ; there is no help for it, 
we have polled our last man.' 

"The old man turned perfectly purple 
with rage and excitement. 

" * Not if I know it ! ' he cried. * They 
told me Holford was sure to come in ; I 
always wanted him to, and to beat those 
lying rascals. Here, Jane, Jane, send for a 
fly!' 
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" * There is one here, Mr. Corker.' 
" * That's right. Now go. Send some- 
body for the other men. Send Tom here, 
Jane ; he knows 'em all well. Let him help 
me out first, and look sharp with my coat. 
Come now, don't stand gaping there — look 
alive, I tell you!' 

"We hastily left the room to scribble a 
note to you, for we didn't like to leave until 
we saw the Ogre fairly off. Frank slipped 
quietly out of the fly when he heard of the 
termination of the affair, and joined us by 
the back door. We could hardly realise 
what had taken place; but the Ogre never 
paused a moment when he was once roused 
to action, and we saw him give instructions 
to Tom and start himself in five minutes. 
As for this poor little weak creature here, 
she very nearly fainted when it was all over, 
and we were obliged to support her with 
sherry from the Ogre's own bar — a dreadful 
proceeding, was it not?" 



CHAPTER VI. 

MIDNIGHT MYSTERIES. 

"There," continued the light-hearted gfirl, 
" I call that quite a romantic adventure, like 
a bit out of a novel ; and I'm sure I've related 
it as well as if I were writing a novel. 
You're quite a hero of romance, Ada, dear 
— ^an arch-plotter; and I'm an aider and 
abettor." 

"An Ada and a worser, I should say," 
chimed in Frank, perpetrating an outrageous 
pun. 

" Well done, Frank ! " cried his sister, 
clapping her hands. "The election has at 
least produced a joke, though a very libellous • 
one. It's a mercy we're able to joke about it 
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at all though, considering the plight we were 
in some five hours since." 

At this moment, to my surprise, Dick Cun- 
' nynghame entered the room. I was not 
aware he was in the house, but it appeared 
he had returned from abroad that afternoon, 
had arrived when dinner was over, and had 
been taking a solitary meal in the dining- 
room. 

I thought he was looking out of spirits, but 
he came up and congratulated me in what 
was, for him, a cordial manner. 

" I've missed all the fun," he said. 

"Yes, and all the bother too," answered 
Lumley. " You generally do contrive to 
get along on the smooth side, Dick; you 
might have come over in . time to lend us a 
hand." 

*^I couldn't get here earlier," responded 
Dick, somewhat sulkily; "but you seem to 
have done very well without me — I might 
have spoilt the fiin." 

One of the party, at least, was of this 
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Opinion^ and none of the others seemed inclined 
to contradict him. 

The ladies said good night, the gentlemen 
adjourned to the billiard-room. The course 
of proceeding there was much as usual. Sir 
John settled himself into an easy-chair; 
Frank, Dick, and Lumley played " shell 
out." I took my cigar and strolled outside, 
as it was often my custom to do. 

The night was lovely, but I was in no mood 
for peaceful contemplation. In the last half- 
hour a terrible reaction had set in ; my mind 
was in a turmoil. The object for which we 
had striven so hard — ^the refuge from sad 
thoughts, the resource for the future — ^was 
attained; but now the hour of parting was 
really at hand — ^there was no longer any 
excuse for my lingering ; on the contrary, 
considerations of weighty importance called 
me away, and to-morrow I was to depart. 

I could scarcely realise the fact. Nearly 
three months had passed since I first left 
London, and in that time I appeared to have 
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entered upon a new existence. My very 
course of life — nay, my life itself — was 
changed. I could not recognise myself as the 
same person. I had become so completely 
identified with the Hall and its inmates, that 
it appeared my natural abiding-place; and 
to leave it, with all the happiness I had 
there enjoyed, was terrible. A dull, blank, 
lifeless feeling was upon my heart; I was 
quite unable to face the long, unknown future 
which was before me. 

The night air, so warm and still, seemed 
to stifle me. I stepped briskly down the 
terrace steps, across the lawn, out at a small 
gate in the wire fence, and into the open 
fields, away from house and trees, where the 
night breeze blew more freely in my face, and 
relieved the pent-up feelings of my breast. 
There, under the silent stars, I prayed to God 
to help me — ^to send relief, in some way that 
I could not foresee — ^from the passionate, 
burning, sinful desire which raged within my 
heart, which I knew was fiiU of madness and 
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misery to both; which I was, nevertheless, 
powerless to resist. I had never felt a pang 
like this ; a cold perspiration broke out on 
my forehead, my hands shook like those of a 
palsied man. How long I stood there I do 
not know, but for a time I seemed in a 
dreadful trance. Something cold touched my 
hand ; I started, and found that it was Mrs. 
Lumley's favourite dog, Brenda, a fine speci- 
men of the Scotch deerhound. It had appa- 
rently come from the house to seek me. The 
creature licked my hand affectionately, a 
thing which it rarely did, and then whimpered 
complainingly and hung back, as if wishing 
me to return. It seemed almost like a mes- 
sage from her, and it aroused me to life and 
action once more, and to the thought that, 
if we were parted, I might at least render 
myself more worthy of her love and of the 
confidence she felt in my powers. I turned 
my steps towards the house. 

Mechanically I followed the path leading 
to the angle of the terrace, where I had 
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found her on the night preceding the accident 
— ^that night which now appeared to me a 
portion of the remote past. It suddenly came 
back to me as I mounted the steps and 
approached the spot, and just where she had 
sat I stood and looked out, as on that night, 
over the distant landscape. It was a strange 
thing at that hour, but as I gazed, the low, 
melodious coo of a wood-pigeon came from 
the wood. I remembered how, on that former 
night, the hooting of an owl had come from 
that very spot, and had sent a shudder through 
her frame. Was this a harbinger of love and 
peace ? It seemed so, and the thought 
soothed me more than I can express. Sud- 
denly an impulse seized me, and I stepped 
rapidly round the angle of the house to the 
lawn below the window of her boudoir — the 
room in which I had passed such happy days. 
As my heart had foreboded, there was a light 
in the window ; and thrown upon the white 
blind was the shadow of a form I could never 
mistake. My heart stood still as I gazed, for 
VOL. I. Q 
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from the forward inclination of the body, and 
the bowed head, she was evidently praying. 
The window was open, and I fancied I could 
almost hear a tone of low, sad supplication. 
I felt that it was sacrilege to look or to linger. 
"God help her!" I sighed; "her burden is 
heavier even than mine ; but she shall at least 
feel that she has made me worthier of her 
love, in greater deeds and nobler aspirations." 
I turned away, but instantly turned back 
again, for at that moment a strange thing 
happened. The ante-room next to the boudoir 
opened, like the latter, with a low French 
window on to the balcony, for on this side 
there had been some modem additions to the 
house. Out from this window, with a stealthy, 
noiseless movement, came a female figure, 
and gliding quickly forward it approached 
Mrs. Lumley's window, and stood out in 
clear relief against the white blind. There 
was no mistaking the figure — it was Miss 
Kean ! 

m 

I was paralysed for a moment. However 
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mean my opinion of her might hitherto have 
been, I never imagined she could be an 
absolute spy upon her friend's actions, but 
there was no doubt as to her intention. She 
, stood leaning forward, evidently listening. I 
hurriedly drew nearer to the house, as noise- 
lessly as I could. As I stood beneath the 
balcony, I could hear more distinctly the low 
murmur of prayer within the room. The 
listener must have caught every syllable. I 
felt too indignant to hesitate, and yet I could 
not bear the thought of disturbing that sweet 
suppliant within. Stepping from under the 
balcony I gave a low cough, letting my feet 
sound at the same moment on the gravel walk. 
The miserable spy dropped as if she had 
been shot into the shadow of the wall ; and 
then I saw her glide away towards the ante- 
room window. I felt that she had had a 
sufficient caution to keep her from further * 
mischief that night, and before the next I 
would warn Mrs. Lumley. 
What could be this woman's object i Were 
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she and Cunnynghame in a coQspiracy to 
endeavour to get Lumley and his wife entirely 
into their power ? Lumley, I had long seen, 
was in some way imder Cunn3mghame's 
thumb, and evidently feared him; and now 
this woman seemed to have some deep scheme 
in her head in connection with the wife. The 
remembrance of the movement I had seen at 
the window above, on the night I met Mrs. 
Lumley on the terrace, recurred to me, and 
I now felt convinced that my suspicion had 
been correct, and that she had been on the 
watch. 

How to warn Mrs. Lumley was the diffi- 
culty. Limiley had distinctly said that it was 
imperative Miss Kean should remain here for 
the present ; and if, after making known what 
I had seen, this woman should still be allowed 
to stay, it would render her presence still 
less endurable. Should I speak to Lumley 
himself? It would be difficult to approach the 
subject, after what had passed between us ; 
but still it was a duty I owed to his wife and 
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to himself as well. At any rate it could do no 
harm to tell him what I had seen, and might 
arouse him to a sense of the injustice he was 
doing in allowing Miss Kean to remain. I 
resolved, therefore, to speak to him in the 
morning. 

The adventures of this night, however, were 
not yet over. As I approached the door 
leading to the billiard-room, I heard voices in 
loud altercation, or rather, Lumley speaking 
in a very excited tone, and Cimn3nighame 
answering in a lower and more cautious 
manner, but with a considerable amount of 
warmth as well. 

" r 11 tell you what it is, Dick ! I've stood 
it long enough, and I can't stand it any 
longer. If you choose to throw away your 
coin at those infernal tables, you must get 
yourself out of the mess as you best can, for 
I'm sick of it." 

I was in perplexity ; I had been out a long 
time, and enter the house this way I must, as 
all the other doors were closed. Still, it was 
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not pleasant to break in upon a scene of this 
kind, and I hesitated in the doorway. Under 
the circumstances I did not feel called on to 
display any great delicacy, and if they 
touched upon topics I ought not to hear, I 
could at any rate make my presence known 
by walking in. 

^* Perhaps you will let me again remind 
you that very few fellows would do what I 
have done for you," answered Cunnynghame. 

" Yes, and you take devilish good care to 
keep me in mind of it." 

" Then I am to understand that you flatly 
refuse ? " 

« Yes, I do.' 

" Very well.' 

There was a concentration of suppressed 
rage in the last two words, a defiant inso- 
lence, which was more alarming than an 
outburst of the fiercest anger. This was 
followed by a lull, and I could hear Lumley 
puflHng away at his pipe impatiently. I was 
only too glad to take advantage of the pause. 
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and was about to enter the room, when 
Lumley spoke ^gain. 

" Look here, Dick ! I don't want to quarrel 
if I can help it — ^but, 'pon my soul, you try me 
too far! I'll let you have the amount this 
time, but I give you fair warning that I won't 
do so again, whatever happens." 

"Well, I hope I shan't want you to," an- 
swered Cunnynghame, with a dry, disagree- 
able laugh ; " but, at the same time, you 
had better modify the last part of your 
sentence." 

An angfry retort was on Lumley's lips as I 
stepped quickly into the room. Both of them 
wore an awkward expression when they saw 
me ; they had evidently forgotten I was 
outside. 

" Where the deuce did you spring from ? " 
said Lumley ; " I thought you were gone to 
bed long ago." 

" You forget that I was compelled to pass 
this way, or spend the night in the garden,' ' 
was my answer ; for I did not wish them to 
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suppose I had willingly broken in upon their 
dispute. "You seem to have been indulging 
in such an animated discussion as to become 
oblivious to the fact of my being outside." 

Cunnynghame fixed his little close-set eyes 
upon me with a keen, scrutinising glance, as 
if to find out how much I had heard. I was 
determined to satisfy him to a certain extent, 
so I said — 

" I think I may venture to offer you a bit of 
legal advice, although I have given up my 
practice: the next time you talk secrets, let 
me recommend closed doors and a less 
vociferous tone." 

I knew the moment the words were uttered 
that I had done an injudicious thing ; but the 
events of the last quarter of an hour had so 
irritated me, that I felt I should like to sweep 
the place clear of this man with his covert 
threats, together with the miserable spy on 
the balcony ; and I could not endure the idea 
of leaving Limiley and his wife in their 
power, as they evidently were* 
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Lumley was but little disconcerted by my 
remark. He laughed and said> '^ I hope you 
were edified by what you heard, my noble 
M.P. ! " 

Cimnynghame looked desperately cha- 
grined, but tried to pass it o£f. I felt that I 
had made an enemy of him, and for many 
reasons — ^though I hated the man with a good 
wholesome hatred — I regretted it. 

" Where's Sir John ? " I asked, in order to 
turn the conversation. 

"In bed long ago," responded Lumley. 
"By Jove!" he exclaimed, looking at his 
watch, " it's past twelve o'clock ; late hours 
for the country — ^let's be off." 

On the landing Lumley said, " You really 
go to-morrow, Holford ? " 

" Yes ; therd is nothing to detain me now, 
and I wish to take my seat as soon as 
possible." 

"Well! I'm sorry you're going; I hope 
we shall soon see you down again." 

" I hope so," I responded, though a sicken- 
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ing feeling at my heart told me that the 
thought was insanity. " I do not go until the 
mid-day train, and I want to talk to you in 
the morning.*' 

" All right ! Let it be soon after breakfast, 
for I must go into town with Barrington to 
settle up some matters there. Holmes will 
drive you to the station, or Ada can run you 
down in the pony-carriage ; but we can settle 
that in the morning. Good night ! " then he 
closed the door of my room, and I was left 
alone. 

Every circumstance of that night comes 
back to me with peculiar vividness. Every 
object in the room had become so familiar to 
me— so endeared by numberless associations. 
The books — ^the favourite books I had dis- 
cussed with her, and which I had accumu- 
lated in my room from time to time ; various 
little soothing appliances, connected with my 
illness, still remaining in the room ; the easy- 
chair in which I had first sat after my 
recovery; the chair in which she had sat 
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when she visited me on those bright spring 
mornings, and the self-same vase she had 
carefully filled with flowers on each recurring 
day. I paced the room for half the night, 
revolving thoughts of the past and the future 
in my mind, but unable to extract one ray of 
comfort from the dreary days to come. My 
only hope was* in action, and now that the 

time was so near, I knew that it would be 
better for us both when this dreary parting 
was over, and we had fairly to meet the future 
face to face. 



CHAPTER VII. 



PARTED. 



I DESCENDED to the breaMast-room the next 
morning, weary and unrefreshed. Mrs. Lum- 
ley was already there, with most of the party 
assembled in the house. She was busy 
pouring out the tea, and sat with her back to 
the light, but I could see sad traces in her 
face of a night as restless as my own, and I 
noticed indications of a nervous haste in her 
occupation which showed that her chief 
resource was in constant employment. Miss 
Barrington was in high feather, as indeed 
she always was. Whether she ever had her 
dark moments I am not prepared to say, but 
it is certain the world never witnessed them. 
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** I've been dreaming all night about elec- 
tions and ogres ! " she exclaimed. " What a 
day it was yesterday ! Upon my word, I wish 
it was all to come over again — ^that is, with 
as happy a' termination. My dear Ada, you 
are covered with honour and glory to all 
eternity; you positively rival the beautiful 
Duchess of Devonshire, who kissed the 
butcher to get his vote. Mr. Holford, ain't 
you awfully proud of your fair champion ? 
because Fm sure if you're not, you ought 
to be. How glum you both look! I de- 
clare one would think you had succeeded in 
losing the election instead of winning it ; 
Mr. Holford hasn't opened his lips, and 
Ada looks as if she had been awake all 
night." 

I saw the tell-tale blush mounting to Mrs. 
Lumley's cheek, and I would have given 
worlds to have come to her rescue by 
diverting the conversation; but that utter 
stagnation of ideas came over me which 
too often seizes one in an emergency of this 
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kind. To my great relief Lady Barrington 
came to my aid. 

**My dear Laiira, you are talking enough 
for half-a-dozen people, and I am sure no one 
.would be so rude as to interrupt you. You 
overtasked your strength yesterday, Ada, 
dear," she added, turning to Mrs. Lumley; 
" the excitement was too much for you. You 
are not blessed with an iron constitution 
like Laura's, you know, and you must have 
some rest and quiet after all this commotion. 
I mean to take you home with me by-and- 
by, and look after you myself for a day or 
two." 

An immense feeling of relief came upon 
me at these words. In spite of my own 
bitter sorrow, I can truly say that my first 
thought was for Mrs. Lumley ; and knowing 
from her own words what she would suffer, I 
could not bear the idea of leaving her here 
alone, with only those diabolical people, who 
seemed to be such a bane upon .the household, 
to keep her company. I knew too how 
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deeply she was attached to Lady Barrington, 
and what a kind, considerate friend she was. 

I had made up my mind to have my talk 
with Lumley cis soon as possible, and after 
breakfast he came with me at my request to 
the library, thinking it was something about 
the settlement of his affairs I wished to say, 
though in connection with them there was no 
more to be done at present. 

" I suppose you've pretty well wound up my 
business, as far as it can be done ? " he said. 

I sat down in my usual chair by the table, 
having first carefiiUy closed the door. Then I 
said, " Yes ; I have done all that is necessary 
for the present, and Redding imderstands the 
various matters now as well as I do. It's not 
that I want to speak about this morning." 

He had been lighting his pipe as I spoke ; 
he turned round, looking rather surprised, 
and leaned against the mantelpiece. 

" What is it then ? " 

" You remember a conversation we had the 
day before I left for London." 
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His brow darkened, and he said a little 
sullenly, "Yes, I do ; and I requested that the 
subject might not be brought up again." 

" I know you did ; unfortunately, a circum- 
stance occurred last night which obliges me 
to do so." 

"Then you overheard what I said to 
Dick ? " he struck in quickly. 

"That is no business of mine either," I 
said ; " if you don't care to take me into your 
confidence it is a matter of utter indifference 
to me. This is what I want to say to you : 
I told you when we last spoke on the subject 
that I thought Miss Kean was no fit com- 
panion for your wife. I am now in a posi- 
tion to prove it." 

"The deuce you are! I doubt very much 
whether you will make me alter my opinion." 

"We shall see that presently," I replied. 
I then related to him, as briefly as possible, 
exactly what I had seen on the previous 
night. 

He was evidently much astonished, but 
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looked more puzzled than annoyed. "What 
does the vixen mean by it ? " he said, at 
length. 

I stared at him in amazement. He was 
as quiet as when I commenced my narration. 
I had expected, from what I knew of his 
temper, that he would have broken out at 
once — ^flown into a violent rage, and ordered 
the woman out of the house. Instead of this, 
he stood there quite calmly, contemplating 
the colour of his pipe. Suppressing the 
anger I felt at his indifference, I said, "Of 
course, after this you will not allow Miss 
Kean to remain in the house another day." 

" That be hanged ! " he said. " Ada had 
no business to leave her window open." 

The miserable injustice of this reply — ^the 
meanness which could make his wife's pure, 
unsuspicious nature an excuse for the tricks 
of a wretched spy — ^utterly disgusted me. I 
rose and grasped the back of the chair in 
my effort to restrain my rising anger. 

"You will, at least, tell your wife what 

VOL. I. R 
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has occurred, and so put her on her 
guard." 

" Why should I ? It will only make her 
uncomfortable." 

"Then you deliberately mean to let your 
wife go on in ignorance of the espionage of 
this horrible woman ? " 

" I told you before, it is imperative." 

"Lumley," I said, "you have done me 
some good service of late, and I have felt 
grateful to you for it ; but I tell you now 
that I feel degraded at having ever accepted 
a service from the hands of a man who can 
be guilty of such cowardice as yours, towards 
so noble a woman as your wife." 

He turned as white as a sheet, but did not 
move. Then he said, in a voice of suppressed 
rage, " You don't know what you are talking 
about. Before this, I have knocked a man 
down for less than you have, said now." 

I turned on my heel with an exclamation 
of disgust. 

"Keep your brute threats for those who 
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fear them," I said, " and God help your poor 
wife ! " 

I could control my indignation no longer, 
and moved towards the door ; then I turned. 

" Lumley," I said, " you can have no truer 
friend than I would have been. I have taken 
a deep interest in your affairs— deeper pos- 
sibly than you at all imagine ; but as long 
as you allow yourself to remain under the 
influence of Mr. Cunnynghame, and allow 
your wife to live in friendly int^course with 
a vulgar spy, you must seek for future assist- 
ance elsewhere." 

I turned to go ; in an instant Lumley was 
between me and the door. "Stop a bit, 
Holford ! " he said ; " I can't let you go like 
that. It strikes me you and I have changed 
places. I am the one to control my temper 
now. Hang it, man ! don't you see that 
I am in a hole, and can't help myself?" 
Then why not be advised by me ? " 
I can't, I tell you. You can't think me 
such a lunatic as to suppose that I submit 
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willingly to this persecution, or that I would 
let Ada suffer, if I could avoid it. Come, 
old man ! don't cut - up rough at what I 
can't help ! shake hands, and let the subject 
drop." 

There was a rough honesty about his 
manner that won me, in spite of myself, and 
I took his proffered hand. I knew that the 
cause must be strong indeed which compelled 
him to submit to this persecution, and in 
that moment I resolved that all my energies 
should be devoted to the solution of the 
mystery, and his wife delivered from this 
wretched position, if it lay in my power. 

"Tell me one thing," I said. "Is this sort 
of thing to go on for ever ? " 

"God knows!" he replied, in a tone of 
sorrow I never heard him give utterance to 
before. " I trust not." 

"And you have no possible means of 
remed3dng the evil ? " 

" None." 

I saw that it was useless to pursue the 
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subject. I knew well what it miist have 
cost him to submit to my words as he had 
done, and I almost pitied him. Still, it 
was such a wretchedly unsatisfactory termi- 
nation of my endeavours, I felt dispirited, 
heart-broken almost, that my efforts had so 
signally failed. We returned to the Hall, 
and found the dog-cart at the door, waiting 
to take Sir John and Lumley into town; 
Frank and Cunnynghame were jto go with 
them. 

" You won't mind my running away, Hol- 
ford ; we've a good many things to look after, 
as you know. I've given instructions about 
your getting to the station if Ada can't drive 
you down. Pleasant journey to you." Then, 
in a lower tone, he added, "Mind, I shall 
count on you if I want any help." 

In another minute they had driven away, 
and I sauntered into the drawing-room. 
Lady Harrington was seated there alone. 

" I was most anxious to see you before you 
went," she said, making room for me on the 
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couch by her side. " Since the night I first 
met you, I have never had an opportunity 
of talking to you about my dear little friend. 
Have you ever had any conversation with 
Mr. Lumley concerning those horrid people ?" 

"Yes, once or twice." 

•' And with any success ? " 

" I am sorry to say, none." 

" Could you make no impression on him ? " 

"I impressed him very deeply, but with 
no result; I would rather not go into the 
subject, Lady Barrington." 

" It is a painful one then ? " 

"Most painful; because I feel that I am 
powerless to do any good." 

"But did you represent to him how imfit 
Miss Kean was to be a companion to his 
wife?" 

"I represented everything; I even took 
the liberty of naming what you thought." 

" And it had no eflfect ? " 

" None." 

There was a pause. I could see that the 
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"Mr. Holford, I am an old woman, and 
you must let me speak my mind freely, and 
not be offended. I have seen for a long 
time the feeling that exists between you and 
Ada. I am not disposed to be angry with 
either of you, however much it may grieve 
me; but her happiness is very precious to 
me, and I think you will both be better for 
a little wholesome advice — the advice of a 
sincere friend, mind." 

There was such a warmth of sympathy in 
her tone, that all the long pent-up feeling in 
my breast seemed to rush to the surface, and 
I could hardly master my emotion. I rose 
hastily, and carefully closed the door — I 
had gfrown to be always suspicious of lis- 
teners — then returned and took my place 
again by her side. 

•* It is only of the future I would speak," 
she went on ;/* the past cannot be recalled. 
I am willing to believe— in fact, I do believe 
— ^that you were both insensibly drawn into 
this ; and, indeed, I can hardly wonder at it. 
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I believe, too, that you have never, either of 
you, harboured one disloyal or evil thought; 
but for her sake, — for your own, — ^you must 
not meet again." 

**I feel that quite as strongly as you do, 
dear Lady Barrington. After this, I know 
that we shall not, must not, meet again — at 
least, not for a very long time." 

"You must not qualify it even by that, 
I fear. Deeply as I feel for you, I know 
that you have both such sensitive natures, 
that it will be dangerous for you to meet 
even after a very long interval." 

" I cannot face the thought of never seeing 
her again. I tell you this candidly. But I 
feel with you that it would be madness to go 
on as we are doing now, every day only 
binding us more closely to one another ; but, 
after an interval, perhaps we may be able to 
think more calmly of all this, and meet — 
merely as friends." 

I felt the folly of the last words, even as 
they were uttered; but I clung to the 
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thought, in spite of myself, as a resource 
from the utter misery of an eternal separa- 
tion. 

"Do not delude yourself with that idea, 
Mr. Holford. I know her well, and I have 
watched you closely. You can never meet 
merely as friends, strive as you will. No, 
you must both face the truth, hard as it is 
to bear; for her sake there must be no half 
measures, no self-deception." 

" But the future is so utterly hopeless ! " 
" Do not say that. The future is in God's 
hands. You must not lose hope — ^that is," 
she added quickly, "the hope that God in 
his good providence will send you both relief 
in some way that you cannot foresee. I can 
promise you one thing, which I know will 
bring you comfort. Ada has always been 
my special favourite, and I have always 
endeavoured to see as much of her as pos- 
sible. We are not likely to be so much 
away from here in future, and you may rely 
on it I will do ever3rthing in my power to 
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comfort her under the sad circumstances in 
which she is placed. I can promise still 
more — ^from time to time I will let you hear 
of her ; and if any circumstance should occur 
which it is desirable you should hear at once, 
you may rely on my communicating with 
you." 

" You have taken a load off my mind ; " 
it is the very favour I would have asked. 
It is indeed a comfort to me to know that 
she has such a friend as you to turn toj it 
will be my greatest consolation when I am 
gone." 

" So let it be, then. I know you will trust 
me. By the way, I have arranged for Laura 
and Miss Kean to drive to our house this 
morning, and send the carriage for Ada and 
me after luncheon ; we don't wish to run 
away before you leave, you know." 

How I blessed her for her kind considera- 
tion — for the delicacy she evinced in thus 
making this arrangement unasked! I had 
been dreading thje parting before so many 
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prpng eyes, and now with that sweet 
womanly tact which this kind friend dis- 
played in all her relations of life, she had 
smoothed over the difficulty in the very 
way I could have wished. I told her how 
deeply gfrateful I felt. 

" Let me assure you, Mr. Holford, I should 
not have said and done what I have, had I not 
observed you closely and been struck with 
many of your qualities. I confess to being 
very angry with you at first, but the many 
little delicate traits in your character have 
disarmed me, and I know you have suffered 
more even than you choose to confess. I am 
proud to number you among my friends, and 
shall rejoice to hear of your success — ^for I 
am sure you will succeed. Now I must go 
and start the girls. Ada shall come to you, 
for I know you may both be trusted, even in 
this hour of bitter trial." 

" Tell me one thing," I said. " Have you 
spoken to her ? " 

" Indeed, I have. She needed a friend in a 
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trial like this, and I hope and believe it has 
been a great comfort to her to open her heart, 
with all its sorrows, to one who can sympa- 
thise with her as deeply as I do. Now, good- 
bye. We shall only meet at luncheon, and I 
shall have no other opportunity of saying a 
word to you. Remember, therefore, to be 
brave and strong for her sake ; and for your- 
self I would say — seek help where alone it can 
be found. I know how dark your future will 
be, but it will not be all dark, if you believe 
that these events are in the hand of Provi- 
dence, and are working to an end you cannot 
yet see." 

Her own voice faltered as she uttered the 
last words, and she passed quickly through 
the doorway. I hastened to the library to 
gather together a few remaining papers, so 
as to complete all my preparations before 
the last hour came — for then I felt I should 
be powerless. My task was just finished, 
when I heard a light step in the room. 
Mrs. Lumley was by my side, in the same 
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spot where she had stood when I saw her 
sweet face for the first time — three months 
before. How unspeakable was my love at 
that moment !— a love that seemed to su^ge 
and throb within my frame, robbing it almost 
of life and motion! Reason itself seemed 
beaten down, and for one wild moment I 
felt as if I could have thrown myself at her 
feet and implored her to leave all and fly 
with me. 

My better judgment came to my aid. Even 
if I had been so mad, so guilty, I knew well 
that she would rather have died than yield to 
such a thought. I composed myself with a 
great effort, and tried to greet her with some 
cheerful words, but she anticipated me — 

" See, I have brought you some flowers — 
the very choicest I could find; and in this 
box they will keep quite fresh. You must put 
them in your room in town ; it will be plea- 
sant to think you have carried back a little 
bit of the coimtry with you. I have packed 
them all myself— a thing I should not do for 
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every one, I can assure you, so you may feel 
very much obliged to me." 

She ran on in a light strain, which I knew 
was only put on to hide the feeling beneath. 
I could see by the nervous twitching of the 
lips, by the restless movement of the hands 
as she arranged the flowers more carefully in 
the box, what she really felt. For some 
moments I could not reply. Little Ethel came 
running into the room. 

"Oh! loo are not doing away — ^loo must 
not do away!" she cried in her childish 
voice. 

She climbed on my knee, threw her arms 
round my neck, and held me tightly clasped. 
I kissed her and set her on the ground by 
my side as gently as I could. 

" For God's sake take her away !" I said, in 
an undertone, " or I shall break down alto- 
gether." 

She read my feeling at once, and hurriedly 
passed towards the door, taking Ethel with 
her, and tempting her to go up-stairs by the 
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promise of some coveted treasure. Then she 
came back to me. 

The colour had all left her cheeks — her smile 
was gone. 

" Come," she said, " this is more than I can 
bear ! Let us go into the garden — I shall be 
better there." There was a tone of despair in 
her words which wrung my very heart. We 
hastened out to the terrace, where I had so 
often walked with her, passed down to the 
lower walk, and paced rapidly to and ft'o, 
looking out to the distant hills and the far 
blue sea. 

There were few words to be said — each 
knew only too well what was passing in 
the other's thoughts. We spoke only at long 
intervals. 

** You will let me hear of all your successes 
— ^you know how much they will interest 
me." 

" Yes." 

"And you will work hard for my sake. 
I know what you can achieve if you will 
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only try. I am more than ever convinced 
that I shall live to see you famous yet." 

"I will do my utmost — that I solemnly 
promise. And now you must promise me one 
thing in return." 

"What is it?" 

"I have reason to suppose, from what I 
have observed, that there are people about 
you who are not your friends. Without put- 
ting yourself to unnecessary inconvenience, I 
want you to be careful what you say and do 
before them." 

" Do you mean Miss -Kean and Mr. Cun- 
n3mghame ? " 

" Yes." 

"I know they are not agreeable people; 
still, I don't think they mean any harm." 

•^Nevertheless, I want you to promise." 

"Of course, if you wish it, you know I 
will." 

" Thank you. It will relieve me greatly to 
think you are more careful before them." 

" I will not forget." 

VOL. I. s 
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Soy in short snatches of conversation the 
morning passed away — so rapidly that the 
hours seemed like minutes. The limcheon- 
bell rangy and we went in together. 

"Where is Lady Barrington?" inquired 
Mrs. Lumley of the servant. 

**Her ladyship wished me to say she is busy 
writing, and will not be down, ma'am.** 

The servant withdrew; the meal passed 
over almost in silence, interrupted only by a 
few broken words. The carriage would be at 
the door in a few minutes. 

" Come into the library," I said. 

She only bowed her head in reply. She 
knew I wished to leave her where I had first 
seen her, in the room which opened to the 
hall, close by the hall door. 

When all my preparations were completed, 
I sought her there. She stood by the table 
with one hand resting on it as if to support 
herself. I took both her hands in mine ; there 
was a sound of wheels on the gravel with- 
out, and I knew that the parting moment had 
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come at last. I could not resist the tempta- 
tion — I drew her passionately towards me. 

She put me back gently. "Not that," she 
said ; " I should reproach myself bitterly after, 
and so would you." 

I felt that she was right, in spite of my 
intolerable longing. I still held her hands, 
and looked straight into her dear loving eyes. 
"God ever bless and guard you!" I said, 
in broken tones. 

" God bless you ! " she answered. 

In another moment I had passed the door 
and was in the carriage. Even then an in- 
finite yearning to return and clasp her to my 
heart was upon me ; but it was too late, and 
I dared not disobey her. As we passed the 
gate of the drive I looked out. She was 
standing in the porch, and waved her hand 
once, then turned quickly and entered the 
house. 

A sickness like death came upon me, and I 
felt that death itself could bring me no bitterer 
pang. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

NEWS FROM THEr WEST. 

I SHALL dwell but briefly on the miserable 
three months which followed my departure 
from the HalL The history of such partings 
has been written a thousand times, and I 
could add nothing that has not been felt by 
millions since the "old, old story" was first 
told. 

For a few dajrs 1 could do nothing — ^settle 
to nothing. My life seemed an entire blank, 
with no ray of light to enliven the settled 
gloom. I roamed listlessly about from place 
to place without a hope of extracting comfort 
from change, and yet with an utter inability 
to enter upon any occupation. 
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In the course of my prolonged stay at 
the Hall I had discussed so many and 
such varied subjects with Mrs. Lumley that 
everything with which I came in contact 
reminded me of her. Even if I could banish 
the thought of her sweet face, her soft voice, 
and winning manner from my mind for 
a few minutes, the most trifling thing — a 
. book, a flower, a note of music, or a chance 
word — ^would bring her back to me with re- 
newed vividness, so that she was scarcely 
out of my thoughts for a moment,- day or 
night. 

I feared at times that this perpetual 
dwelling on the one sad thought would 
unsettle my reason ; as soon, therefore, as 
I could bring myself to think more calmly, 
I had made up my mind to plunge ener- 
getically into the new career that was before 
me. 

How I blessed her for having stimulated 
me to that career ! How more than thankful 
I felt that there was this resource to fly to ! 
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Within a week I had taken my seat, and as 
my former experience had brought me into 
tolerably intimate association with many 
members of both Houses, I soon felt myself 
at home in my appointed place. Before 
many weeks had elapsed, I began to feel that 
I had already made a favourable impression 
in the House, and that many men of influence 
looked upon me as an authority in some 
matters of considerable importance. 

All this time I can truly say — in spite of 
my own bitter grief— my chief sorrow was 
for her. My yearning to hear of her and my 
desire for her happiness never ceased. I 
would have sacrificed all I possessed, all my 
future hopes of fame, everything in life, to 
have given her peace and happiness, though 
even apart from me, I knew that, situated as 
she was, this she could never know. One 
little gleam of comfort came to me in about 
a week, in the shape of a letter from her, 
after her return from her visit to Lady Bar- 
rington. 
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"My dear Mr. Holford," she wrote, "you 
left a few things behind, books and papers, 
which I have packed carefully, and have 
sent them to you to-day. Lady Barring- 
ton has been so very kind to me, I don't 
know what I should have done without her ; 
she is so loving, so sympathising, so good. 
Dear little Ethel and I have had a long talk 
about you this morning, and she insists on 
my sending you some more flowers, so I 
must obey. The country is so lovely now ; 
I wish you could see it; but you have far 
-more important things to engage your mind, 
which you must not neglect. It will be a 
greater happiness to me than I can express, 
to watch your career, and to see you win 
that high place to which your talents entitle 
you, and which I feel convinced you can win 
if you persevere. You will be amused at my 
becoming your Mentor in this way, but you 
distrust yourself too much, and I shall be 
so happy if I may think that my poor words 
have in any way stimulated you to increased 
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efforts. Now good-bye. We talk of you 
constantly, and we all miss you. 

" Ever yours sincerely, 

" Ada Lumley." 

How well I read her heart as she penned 
those words! The letter was a consolation 
to me for many a day after. It came 
to stimulate me just at the right time, 
when my heart was growing faint, and my 
burden was almost more than I could bear. 
Then I turned with renewed energy to my 
work. I studied laboriously the various 
subjects that were then engaging the atten- 
tion of the House and of the coxmtry — diffi- 
culties connected with our foreign policy; 
intricate negotiations, in which the honour 
of the nation was involved, and the safety of 
friendly states; important points connected 
with our social system; the conflicting in- 
terests of workmen and employers, between 
whom there exists so wide a gap, where 
there should be so close a bond of union; 
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education, religion, finance; our naval and 
military establishments — all these matters, 
requiring deep and continuous study, engaged 
my thoughts perpetually, as I was determined 
that when the time should arrive, and I felt 
equal to the task of taking a prominent part 
in debate, it should be on no shallow, imstable 
grounds, but that my words should be backed 
by an amount of knowledge and research 
which should give them weight and influence. 
Week after week passed by. As I became 
more and more immersed in the work before 
me, and more familiar with the routine of the 
House, it became evident to me that my in- 
fluence was increasing. I abstained purposely 
from any prominence which I might have 
taken, as the time was not yet come, but I 
could not fail to perceive that the few words 
which occasionally dropped from me were 
listened to with marked attention, and I was 
more than once complimented by the leaders 
of my party for the consistent tone I had 
adopted. 
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The narration of events touching one's 
personal experiences must always bear the 
stamp of egotism, and involve a suspicion 
of vanity; but I commenced this narrative 
with the intention of recording the whole 
truth, and these remarks about myself and 
my acquirements are necessary adjuncts of 
my tale; so I must set them down with 
the rest. 

As I progressed in my career, my mind 
not only grew more calm, but a new and 
strange feeling took possession of my breast 
— a feeling, so strong as to amount to a 
conviction, that my labours would in somie 
way bring much happiness to Mrs. Lumley.; 
that my work was to be a direct benefit to 
her, and to myself in connection with her. 
I cannot describe the feeling more fully, it 
was in itself so vag^e, and yet so irresistible. 
It stimulated me to an indescribable extent, 
and at times I became almost happy in the 
thought that all this was for her good. So 
the months glided away, and brought me 
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to the time when another of those strange 
events happened which formed links, as it 
were, in the chain of circumstances by which 
I was surrounded. 

Before relating it, however, in order to keep 
up the real sequence of events, it is necessary 
to refer to one or two other subjects. Lady 
Barrington had written to me several times. 
Her letters during the first few weeks had 
been comparatively brief — giving just a bare 
narration of events at the Hall, and but scanty 
information about her whose memory so com- 
pletely filled my thoughts. Considering the 
promise made to me, I had thought this 
strange ; but aboirt a month after my return 
to town I received a letter which fully ex- 
plained her previous reticence, and which 
caused me the deepest sorrow. 

"I have written but little hitherto," she 
said, " on the subject which I know is nearest 
your heart. The fact is, it has been a still 
greater trial to my dear Mend than even 
I had anticipated. She seemed so utterly 
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broken down at first, that it caused me serious 
alarm. I should not have told you this, had 
I not been able to add that she has now 
become comparatively calm, and you need 
not fear but that she will have sufficient 
strength of mind to bear this additional and 
most painfiil trial which is imposed upon her. 
She has told me much about her wedding and 
her married life, of which I was in ignorance 
before. Poor child ! She was so young and 
so influenced by all about her that she be- 
lieved she was acting for the best in marrying 
as she did, and did not awake to the sen§e of 
her error until too late. Even during her 
honeymoon she often spent the greater part 
of the night in tears, yearning for the home 
she had left for ever, together with all its 
fondest associations. The love which a wife 
should feel for a husband she never felt 
— they had scarcely a feeling in common. 
Never having been much in general society, 
she had met with no one who entered so 
completely into all her tastes and feelings 
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as you appear to have, done, and so this 
feeling came upon her before she was at all 
conscious of its existence. I am not going 
to scold you now, my dear friend ; but I must 
say that you, with your experience of life, 
ought to have foreseen this and avoided it, if 
not for your own sake, at least for hers. It is 
not, however, for me to reproach you, after all 
I know you have suffered. I only refer to 
this now to still further impress upon you the 
necessity of adhering most rigidly to your 
resolution not to see her again. It would be 
too great a trial to both of you, and might be 
fraught with more danger than you, either of 
you, anticipate." 

There was no need of this letter to increase 
the self-reproach I had already suffered. 
Deeply as I had felt for her through all my 
own bitter pain, I had had little idea of the 
extent of the suffering she must have under- 
gone. There was something positively fright- 
ful to me in the idea of one so young and 
with such keen sensibilities being dragged 
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into such a marriage, and the thought of the 
bridal pillow wetted with tears of repining 
was a picture upon which I did not like to 
dwell. 

Lumley came to town once or twice in the 
course of the season. The Derby of course 
drew him, and the scarcely inferior attraction 
of Ascot. Both he and his wife had usually 
spent a month or two in London in the season, 
but on this occasion he informed me she had 
no desire to come. The Barringtons were 
going to stay at their place for the summer, 
and she did not wish to run away from home 
while she had such pleasant Mends close at 
hand. Lumley did not appear to object to 
the arrangement. ** After all, you know, Hol- 
ford, it's deuced expensive work taking one's 
wife about ; and as you say I must economise, 
perhaps it's just as well. Ada doesn't want 
to leave home. You'll come to us in the 
recess, of course. I shall expect you there 
by the first, to have a turn at the partridges. 
I sha'n't go to Scotland this year, so I 
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hope you give me credit for really trjring to 
economise." 

The end of the session approached, and as 
it drew near, the old unspeakable longing to 
renew that intercourse which had given me 
gpreater delight than anything I had ever be- 
fore enjoyed, came over me with such in- 
tensity that I thought for a time I must yield 
to it and accept Lumley's invitation. Whe- 
ther Mrs. Lumley anticipated this, I know 
not; but early in August I received a few 
hurried lines from her, entreating me not to 
come. 

" You must not think," she said, " because 
at that time I allowed myself to be drawn 
into certain expressions which should never 
have been uttered, that I have not sufiFered 
acutely from the thoughts of the past. It is 
useless to attempt to disguise from you what 
I have felt, but I am quite sure you will agree 
with me when I say that the only atonement 
I can make for my weakness is to avoid any- 
thing like a repetition of it. I must not have 
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you here ; I simply could not bear it. Do not, 
I entreat you, think me harsh or unkind in 
saying this. You must know my motive, and 
will appreciate it. If I might write what my 
heart prompted, you know how different my 
words would be." 

If I had wavered before, this letter would 
have decided me. I put it by with a heavy 
heart, and wrote to Lady Barrington to say I 
had quite decided not to come, and to beg her 
to assure Mrs. Lumley of my determination. 



CHAPTER IX. 



AN ADVENTURE. 



The session came to an end, and that most 
dismal time of all the year for those who 
dwell in the great city commenced. The main 
thoroughfares were desert places, the parks 
unpeopled plains, and the great West End 
houses put on that sepulchral look which is 
in itself so depressing to those who are com- 
pelled by adverse fate to witness the depar- 
ture of their fellow-creatures, and remain 
themselves unwilling denizens of the haunts 
which only a few hours before were teeming 
with light and life. 

For me the fact of remaining in town 
was not a necessity, but a choice. If I could 
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not go to the spot that was dearest to 
me on earth, I had no desire to go any- 
where. I resolved therefore to remain in 
town and to pursue those studies which had 
now become my chief pleasure, and still 
further fit myself for the succeeding session, 
which was likely to be pregnant with great 
events — even, itjwas thought, with the fall of 
the Ministry, and the accession to power of 
the party to which I belonged. 

I had revolved many important points in 
my mind in connection with our opponents, 
and had detected weaknesses which were 
inexcusable, and which had only to be 
• brought to light to involve the most impor- 
tant issues. The necessity of a change, both 
for the good of the country and the digfnity 
of the empire, had become evident. The 
time had arrived when we could take the 
reins with a fair chance of benefit to the 
community. But for this, nothing would 
have induced me to raise a factious opposi- 
tion. 
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I sat one evening after dinner at my club 
revolving these matters in my mind, and 
contemplating in no very lively mood the 
long array of empty seats and tables, when 
some one suddenly touched me on the 
shoulder, and on turning, I found it was a 
member of our party between whom and 
myself a great intimacy had sprung up since 
we had been in the House together, not only 
from the similarity of our political sentiments, 
but from the unity of thought and feeling 
which existed between us on many other 
topics. He was a man who had made his 
mark in the House, and was evidently destined, 
both from the accident of his birth — ^being the 
younger son of an earl — and from his varied 
talents, to take a leading position ; but being 
addicted, like most enthusiastic natures, to 
foreign travel whenever he could get the 
chance, he was just at this time of the year 
the very last person I expected to find- in 
town. 

"Why, Grrey!" I exclaimed, as soon as I 
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had recovered from my surprise, "who on 
earth expected to find you here ? " 

" You may well be surprised," he answered. 
"The fact is, I was recalled on my way to 
the Tyrol, where I intended to have a fort- 
night's scramble, by a telegram announcing 
the serious illness of my brother, and as the 
poor fellow has no one to look after him, I 
hastened back at once. He is still in a critical 
state, but I think the worst is past. I have 
been in such close attendance that the doctor 
ordered me out of the house this afternoon, 
and impressed upon me the positive necessity 
of recreation. I just looked in here on the 
chance of finding a friend, and you are the 
very man I want. Behold in me a convert to 
the depraved taste of the day ! I am posi- 
tively going to Drury Lane! The. * grand 
spectacular effect,' they say, is drawing crowds 
every night, in spite of the dead season ; and 
I have a craving to behold the face of my 
fellow-man once more — under cheerful cir- 
cumstances." 
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"You don't really mean to tell me that 

"dley Grey is about to be beguiled by a 

sensational drama?" 

'' Why not P I Uke to see everything and 

^7 everything. I have been down a coal- 

hotT ^""^ "^ '" ^ ^^°°"' ''^^^^^ *« Schreck- 

cone ^"""^ ''^^^ '"''^^'' ^'^^^'^' '^°* *^^ ^^«- 
t%e^ *•* *^^ Montmorenci Falls, and hunted 

aftj^ '"*. ^'^ ^^^P''^^- ^ ^^^« contrasts ; and 

I shaM ^'*'''"''°°™' ""'^ *^t "ly niind is easy, 

the do ^^ "^'^ ^™^ refreshing. Besides, 

so thT^'^"^ prescribed a course of theatres ; 

me.-» '°^ ^^*^ ^''"^ P^P®"" *°^ ""^^^ with 

stroll^H '^^*' ^^''^ infectious, and we 

the t^ °"* *°^"*"''- ^"" ^e ^«ived at 

con-ecr''' ""^ '""^ **^"* "^^ ''"*"«^«"t ^as 
The fin?''? ''^''^ """'^ °"'y a few stalls left. 

-«ce, and? '"" "°" " "^"'^'^^^ -PP«ar- 

a theatre iT f '^"^ '^'^ ' ^^^ ^-^ at 
•*^^®> that the piece wUi, -^ 

"rausement. «=°rae<l me considerable • 
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Dudley Grey, though somewhat restless, 
was always observant. Between the acts he 
tiimed round with his back to the stage and 
carefully scrutinised the house with his lorg- 
nette, but evidently with an unsatisfactory 
result. 

" A wilderness ! a desert ! " he exclaimed ; 
" the worst of solitudes — ^the solitude of the 
crowded ways ! Not a soul that I know in the 
house, and not a pretty wo " 

He suddenly stopped, and fixed his glass 
attentively on a box in the second tier at the 
other side of the house. 

"By Jove, though!" he continued, **rm 
wrong there. That's a fine woman, though 
by no means one of the Dudu stamp — a very 
Xantippe, if any man is unlucky enough to 
be her husband; take a look at her, Hol- 
ford." 

He handed me the glass. With but little 
feeling of curiosity I turned it in the direction 
indicated, and saw, leaning from the box, a 
dark-haired, rich-complexioned woman of the 
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Spanish type of beauty, with an infinite 
audacity in her face, and a display of shoulders 
and bust which was startling even in these 
unscrupulous days ; but what struck me most 
while gazing at her was a deep scar at the 
side of her. mouth, extending in the direction 
of her chin. It appeared to be the result of a 
cut or wound inflicted some years before, but 
which had left this permanent mark on her 
face. It hardly detracted firom her beauty, 
but it gave to the mouth, even when smiling, 
a peculiar expression which it was impossible 
to overlook. 

She was leaning out over the box in a most 
unconcerned manner, with her eyes intently 
fixed upon the stalls. She held a fan in her 
right hand, with which she every now and 
then made a quick movement, as if to attract 
the attention of some one below. A com- 
panion was with her in the box, who sat 
somewhat back, so that I could hardly discern 
her features ; indeed, my whole attention was 
absorbed by the singular audacity of the 
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woman I have described, who seemed utterly 
unabashed by the nxmiber of eyes that were 
now bent upon her. 

Mechanically my eyes followed the direc- 
tion of hers, and there, to my grea,t surprise, 
I saw Dick Cunnynghame. He was standing 
up, like most of the men, idly gazing about 
him, and quite unconscious of the presence of 
the occupant of the box above, who was now 
attracting so much attention. 

I had of course no notion that he was the 
person whose notice she was endeavouring to 
attract ; but as I stood looking at him, with 
my mind full of reawakened sensations con- 
nected with the past, I saw his eyes turn in 
that direction. As they met those of the lady 
above, a look of intense astonishment and 
doubt passed over his face, then an expres- 
sion of annoyance, which he vainly endea- 
voured to suppress, followed by a smile of 
recognition and a slight nod. At once gather- 
ing up one or two things from his seat, he 
made his way from the stalls with the inten- 
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tion, I imagined, of proceeding to the box. 
A few minutes after I saw him enter it, and 
after shaking hands with its occupants, he 
seated himself in the shadow of the curtain 
on the stage side, as if he wished to remain 
unobserved. 

I had been so absorbed in these proceed- 
ings that I was unconscious of the fact that 
Dudley Grey had spoken to me once or twice 
without obtaining any answer. 

" What the deuce is the matter with you, 
Holford ? Are you struck dumb by the dark 
beauty, or have you lost all sense of hear- 
ing?" 

To tell the truth, the sight of Cunnynghame 
had caused such a sudden rush of feeling 
connected with all that past time, that I was 
for a few moments oblivious to everything 
else. Much as I disliked the man, he had* 
been closely associated with the events of 
that turning-point of my Ufe, and had pro- 
bably but very recently been in the presence 
of her who was always uppermost in my 
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thoughts. I longed therefore to shake him by 
the hand, that I might gain even the slightest 
scrap of intelligence concerning her; and I 
resolved that I would watch his departure, 
and endeavour to see him in the lobby. 

" Beg pardon, Grey," I at length said ; " but 
the fact is, I've just caught sight of a man I 
know, and I was watching his movements. 
What is it?" 

" I've asked you three times if you see that 
fellow in the second row of the pit, the fifth 
from the end — man in a dark overcoat, with 
black whiskers ? " 

" Yes ; what of him ? " 

" That's one of the cleverest fellows in 
London— Dawkins, the detective. Among my 
other experiences I've been the round of all 
the back slums with him, among the burglars 
and pickpockets — a lively lot, I can assure 
you." 

I knew the man well by reputation, and I 
felt a considerable amount of interest in seeing 
one of whose sagacity I had heard such glow- 
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ing accounts. As I looked at him, I became 
conscious of the fact that he also was gazing 
attentively at the box to which Cunn3mghame 
had betaken himself, but apparently with an 
imconcemed air. Still, as I looked, it became 
more and more evident to me that, in spite of 
the unconcerned appearance, that box was 
the point upon which all his interest centred, 
and this fact caused me no small amount of 
surprise. I resolved to test my suspicion 
after the play recommenced. I had not long 
to wait, however, for in a very few minutes 
Dawkins rose and left the pit. I was about to 
sit down as the curtain rose again, when I 
saw him re-enter the pit on the other side, 
and station himself quite in the comer on 
our side of the house, where he could get a 
better view of the box. I was struck by 
the circumstances, and observed him closely. 
He sat down quietly, but immediately fixed 
his eyes upon the box again, and scarcely 
ever withdrew them for more than a second 
or two at a time. 
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"Grey," I said, "is your friend Dawkins 
susceptible to female influences ? '* 

"Just about the 'last man in the world, I 
should say." 

"Take the glass and tell me what is en- 
gaging his attention at this moment/' 

Grey looked carefully at the detective, then 
in the direction of the box containing the 
dark beauty, and back again at the detective. 

"I am certainly disposed to say he must 
yield to the soft impeachment; that box is 
evidently the shrine at which he worships at 
this particular moment; but there is a man 
there, and he may have his eye on him." 

"I hope not; he happens to be a friend 
of mine," I answered, laughing. 

"Is he?" replied Grey, in a dubious sort 
of tone ; "then with all respect to you, I fear 
he's in rather questionable society." 

" You don't think the lady altogether im- 
maculate ? " 

" I should not be exactly prepared to stake 
my existence on her reputation.'* 
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" I quite agree with you. I can't conceive 
who Cunnynghame has got hold of.'* 

" Cunn3mghame ? " inquired Grey. "Any 
relation of Cunnynghame of Milver Chase ? " 

" I've not the slightest idea. He's a great 
friend of a friend of mine in the west." 

" I've no doubt he is then. My father was 
very intimate with them. Quite the right 
sort of people, I assure you." 

I didn't think it worth while to tell him 
how much I thought Cunnynghame quite the 
wrong sort, and at this moment the curtain 
went up again. Nothing particular occurred 
until the piece came to a close, when I rose 
hastily to get out as soon as possible, so 
that I might not lose the chance of seeing 
Cunnynghame. 

As he left the box with the two ladies, 
I turned again towards the place where a 
moment before Dawkins had been sitting. 
Very few people in the pit were leaving, as 
there was a short afterpiece, but the detective 
had disappeared. 
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Taking Ghrey's arm, we got round to the 
lobby as soon as possible. 

"Now Grrey," I said, "if you are still 
enamoured of the lady in the box, you may 
have the chance of an introduction." 

"No, thanks," he replied, with a slight 
curl of the lip, and a shade of hstutenr in 
his voice. "Give me credit for better taste, 
Holford; besides, I've changed my mind, I 
don't even think her a beauty; too coarse 
for my taste, bad form altogether." 

The people from the stalls and boxes were 
crowding the lobby. As we hastened on, 
I caught sight of Cunnynghame in front. 
We advanced as quickly as we could, until 
we were close behind him. 

" Cimnynghame ! " I exclaimed. 

He was walking arm-in-arm with the dark 
beauty, as we had designated her, the other 
was strolling quietly by her side. He was 
leaning his head down towards his com- 
panion, and was so intent on what she was 
saying, that he did not hear me pronounce 
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his name. I was about to repeat it when 
he spoke, and I could not help catching the 
words. 

"It was most imprudent, I tell you; 
promise me you will return at once." 

"There, don't be cross," she answered, in 
a tone of singular vulgarity ; " TVL be off to- 
morrow, but I couldn't resist a little change." 

I was again about to pronounce Cun- 
nynghame's name, when my words were ar- 
rested by a movement to the right of where 
we were passing. Dawkins the detective 
stepped quickly forward, and touching Cun- 
nynghame on the shoulder, said, in a quick 
determined voice — 

" Sorry to trouble you, Mr. Saunders ! but 
I must request you to come with me — ^you're 
wanted." 

Cunnynghame started visibly, and turned 
round with a scared look. He shook off the 
detective. 

"What do you mean, fellow?" he ex- 
claimed. 
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" Come, come, Mr. Saunders ; no bluster, 
if you please. I'm sorry to inconvenience 
the lady here, but I've been on the look- 
out for you these five years — a little matter 
of forgery, which p'raps you may remember." 

He grasped Cunnynghame's arm, and held 
him tightly while he fumbled in his pocket 
behind. Cunnynghame was deadly pale, but 
he tried to laugh it off. 

" You're making a most ridiculous blunder ; 
I advise you to be careful how you lay hands 
on me." 

Grey and myself had been too much asto- 
nished to speak. The gaily-dressed people 
around also stopped in amazement. At this 
moment Cunnynghame caught sight of me. 
His face brightened instantly. He darted 
forward, and grasped my hand. 

"Holford! by Jove! that's lucky! Look 
here, this fellow has made some egregious 
blunder; just vouch for my respectability, 
will you ? It's really too ridiculous ! " 

His lip was quivering in spite of his at- 
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tempt to appear unconcerned. Of course I 
at once stepped forward. 

"You've made a great mistake," I said; 
" I can answer for this gentleman's respecta- 
bility. His name is Cunnynghame, not 
Saunders." 

Dawkins looked at me suspiciously, but 
he said, in a respectful though decided tone, 
"Sorry to doubt anybody's word, but I've 
a warrant for the apprehension of this here 
gent, and as I don't know who you may 
happen to be, I can't lose sight of him." 

"Perhaps I can satisfy you, Dawkins," 
said Dudley Grey, stepping forward; "you 
won't doubt my word, I hope." 

Dawkins touched his hat respectfully. 
" Certainly not, Mr. Grey ; but do you 
know anything about this gentleman ? " point- 
ing to me. 

" Well, yes, I do. We happen to be both 
members of Parliament, and intimate friends." 

" And wHat do you know about this gent ? " 
asked Dawkins, pointing to Cunnynghame, 
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and speaking in an authoritative tone, which 
showed he had by no means relinquished his 
point. 

** I know nothing about him, but my friend 
does." 

" I know him to be Mr. Cunnynghame, 
and a great fiiend of some very old ac- 
quaintances of mine. You are certainly 
mistaken in your man — ^you had better be 
careful," I said. 

There h|id recently been much talk con- 
cerning some false arrests, and the police 
had been severely handled by all the papers. 
Dawkins relinquished his hold, and address- 
ing me, said — 

"Will you be good enough to give me 
your card, sir ? and may I ask if you're pre- 
pared to make a statement in writing to this 
effect if called on ? " 

" Most certainly," I replied. 

** Then I'll take the responsibility of letting 
him go; and if I've made a mistake," he 
added, turning to Cunnynghame, "I beg 
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your pardon sir, but you will understand I 
was only doing my duty." 

I handed him my card and he retired, 
appearing all the time far from satisfied. 
Cunnynghame looked as if a huge weight 
had been taken off his mind. 

**'Pon my soul, Holford," he said, "it's 
lucky you were here. It might have placed 
me in an awkward position if I'm so re- 
markably like the Mr. Saunders in question* 
Where are the ladies, I wonder ? '* They had 
disappeared in the confusion of the fore- 
going scene, which rather surprised me. " I 
dare say I shall find them outside," Cunnyng- 
hame continued. " Many thanks to you both. 
Good night." 

He was hastily retreating when I stepped 
after him. "Have you recently come from 
the West ? " I asked. 

"No, from abroad,'* he answered im- 
patiently ; " I haven*t seen the Lumleys for 
some weeks ; I'm on my way there now ; 
I'll tell them I've seen you. Oh! here they 
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are/' he continued, as he caught sight of 
his two companions waiting to enter a cab. 
" Good night, Holford, and many thanks." 

He was gone, much more expeditiously, I 
thought, than there was any occasion for. 
I rejoined Grey, who was standing lighting 
his cigar in the doorway. 

♦^An awfully lucky thing for your friend 
that we happened to drop on him, Holford ! 
I never saw Dawkins look more determined. 
But for us, Mr. Cunnynghame would certainly 
have become familiar with the inside of a 
police cell." 



CHAPTER X. 



A WARM DEBATE, 



The more I reflected on this adventure with 
Dick Cimnynghame, the more uneasy I felt. 
I had, of course, come to his rescue without 
the slightest thought or hesitation* How- 
ever much I might have disliked him, the 

# 

idea of his being guilty of a felony never 
once entered my mind ; but now, on thinking 
the circumstances calmly over, and connect- 
ing them with his alarmed look, and with 
the suspicious points in his character which 
I had observed at the Hall, I really began 
to fancy it just possible that the law had 
been cheated of a culprit. It was anything 
but a pleasant reflection. To think that 
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I had been living on terms of some intimacy 

■ 

with a man to whom such a suspicion could 
attach, was bad enough ; but the thought that 
he would be brought into daily contact with 
one so pure and high-minded as Mrs. Lumley, 
was almost unendurable. My first impulse 
had been to write to Lumley and make 
him acquainted with the circumstance; but 
on consideration I concluded that, even if he 
believed him guilty, it would not be a stronger 
reason for getting rid of these people than 
the ones I had already given, and he would 
be sure to think I was again interfering in an 
unwarrantable manner. 

On the whole, therefore, I considered it 
better to say nothing about the matter. 
Even if I were fully convinced of this man's 
guilt, it occurred to me that Lumley was still 
in his power, and I dreaded to think that 
possibly any exposure or disgrace which be- 
fell the one might also involve the other. 
Whether guilty or not, I could not be the 
means of bringing Cunnynghame to justice, 
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if there were the slightest fear of my actions 
involving any one connected with Mrs, Lum- 
ley. She must be shielded at all hazards. 

The autumn months passed heavily away — 
the dreariest I had known. I seemed to be 
so completely cut off from all companionship 
that afforded me any pleasure, and my 
thoughts dwelt more and more upon the one 
theme, until at times I would suddenly rise 
and go forth into the lighted streets, driven 
almost to desperation by sad reflections. 
What made me most uneasy was the fact 
that I did not improve; my unhappy love 
had so engrained itself in my very nature 
that no efforts of mine could banish it. It 
seemed as if my whole future life would be 
clouded by these sad thoughts, and I knew 
not where to turn for refuge from the deep 
depression which pervaded my very being, 

I read long and deeply. It was my only 
resource. As the Christmas time — dreary 
enough to me— passed by, I looked forward 
with the most anxious longing for the time 
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when we should again assemble within the 
walls of St. Stephen's. It became more and 
more evident to me that the session would 
be productive of great events, in which I 
should play ah important part, and this 
alone stimulated me to increased exertion. 

Lumley had sent me repeated invitations 
to come down and spend a week or two 
with him during the shooting-season, and 

» 

I had some considerable difficulty in finding 
excuses for my constant refusals. A greater 
difficulty was also in store, for as the weeks 
passed by, I foimd that my constituents 
were becoming more and more impatient to 
see me amongst them, and to entertain me 
at a public dinner. It wa.s exceedingly 
awkward to decline a compliment of this 
kind, coming as it did for the first time; 
but it was impossible to visit Torringford 
without going to the Hall, and this I had 
quite resolved not to do. I therefore in- 
formed them in reply that as very important 
matters were likely to come on in the House 
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diiring the next session, it would be much 
more satisfactory to them, and to me as well, 
for me to meet them during the following 
Easter recess, when I should be able to give 
a better account of my stewardship, and hoped 
also to be in more robust health than I could 
now boast of. 

At length, to my intense relief, the time 
for the opening of Parliament arrived. I 
went early down to the House. At the 
door of Westminster Hall a large crowd was 
assembled to watch the members coming 
in. Passing quickly through them, I ob- 
served, at some little distance from me, the 
face of Dawkins the detective. He appeared 
to be on the look-out for some one, as usual, 
and did not recognise me until I was close 
upon him. 

"Well, Dawkins," I said, "have you 
found Mr. Saunders yet ? " 

"No, sir, and never shall now," he re- 
sponded. 

" How do you mean — is he dead i " 
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" Oh no, sir, I don't mean that ; I mean 

to say if that gent at the theatre was not 

But there, it's no good going into that now. 
I can only say I never see two people more 
alike in all my life." 

"But that was my fnend, Mr. Cunnyng- 
hame, I tell you," I replied, feeling at the 
same time a very uncomfortable sensation of 
guilty complicity. 

"So you told me, sir, and of course I'm 
bound to believe you." Then he went on in 
a kind of musing tone, " Ah ! he was very 
fond of changing his name, was Mr. Saunders : 
Saunders, alias Brown, alias Meredith, alias 
Kean " 

I started as if I had been shot. Fortunately 
for me at that moment Dawkins sighted the 
man he was looking for, "Excuse me, sir," 
he said, in a low tone. In another moment 
he was gliding quietly ^fter his victim as 
calm and unconcerned as the pavement be- 
neath his feet. 

** Alias Kean!" The words rang in my 
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ears! If I had been suspicious of Cun- 
nynghame's guilt before, my suspicion now 
amounted almost to a certainty. It was too 
much to suppose that one of Mr. Saunders's 
innumerable aliases should by mere chance 
be the same as the name of the woman 
with whom Cunnynghame was so closely 
associated, and that name by no means a 
common one. The remarkable likeness about 
the eyes which I had noticed on the night 
of my first arrival at the Hall immediately 
flashed across my mind, and it became evi- 
dent to me that they were related — ^were 
perhaps brother and sister. Then came the 
question, What did it all mean ? What was 
this web, whose meshes seemed to be enfold- 
ing Mrs. Lumley on all sides, and which I 
seemed powerless to remove ? 

Lost in the most painful conjectures, I 
entered the House. Fortunately for me, on 
this first night there were but the usual 
formalities to be gone through, and I was 
heartily glad when the business was at an 
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end, and I could retire to my chambers in 
Pall Mall to think over the strange coinci- 
dence which had occurred. 

There was now a quite sufficient reason 
for writing to Lumley, and with some chance 
of inducing him at all hazards to get rid of 
these people — no matter what the conse- 
quences might be to himself. 

I could not for a moment suppose that he 
would allow a man guilty of such a crime as 
forgery to remain in his house for a single 
hour after he was made acquainted with the 
fact ; and on giving him a detailed narrative 
of the events, I was convinced that he would 
feel as morally certain of Cunnjmghame's guilt 
as I did. I wrote the letter, putting the facts 
before him in the clearest possible manner — 
the encounter at the theatre ; the positive con- 
viction expressed by the detective ; the scared, 
nervous manner of the culprit; the further 
interview with the police officer, and his 
continued adherence to his statement; and 
lastly, the fact of the name which he had 
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been known by on a former occasion being 
the same as that borne by one with whom 
he was closely connected, and who bore a 
striking personal resemblance to him. All 
this, added to our knowledge of his manner 
of life abroad, was, I hoped, sufficient to con* 
vince him of the truth of my assertions. I 
said nothing about the very questionable 
company in which I had seen his friend at 
the theatre, as I did not wish to be charged 
with bringing in irrelevant matter, or to lay 
myself open to the charge of exaggeration, 
I could not, however, fail to be influenced 
to a great extent by the words I had acci- 
dentally overheard, and which in themselves 
indicated some underhand proceeding, which 
Cunnynghame was anxious to conceal. In 
conclusion, I urged him by every argument 
I could command not to let any false scru- 
ples, or even any temporary loss or inconve- 
nience, prevent his taking a decided step; 
and if not for his own sake, at least for the 
sake of his wife and child, I begged him to 
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get rid of these people without a moment's 
delay. 

My letter was dispatched that night, so 
that he might get it by the earliest possible 
delivery, which would be the following even- 
ing, in time to send me an answer the same 
day. How anxiously I watched for the post 
on the second morning after may therefore be 
easily imagined ; but no answer came. The 
next day and the next were the same, and 
when at length a week had passed, and 
Lumley was still silent, I felt, with a sicken- 
ing s^nse of disappointment, that even these 
arguments had been lost upon him, and that 
his wife was still doomed to perpetual inter- 
course with a man who might by a word from 
me be dragged at any moment to the dock. 

How strong the temptation was to say that 
word, may be readily conceived ; but with the 
temptation came always the terrible dread 
that in bringing Cunnynghame to Justice I 
might also bring disgrace on Lumley, and for 
his wife's sake I could not risk that. 
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It really did appear to me — and this 
thought was my only consolation — ^that, in 
some inexplicable way, I had been the 
means of discovering a good deal already in 
connection with the mysterious bond which 
existed between Lumley and this man. I 
felt a strange inner conviction that a way 
would ere long be opened to enable me to 
unravel the rest. 

Meanwhile, events in Parliament were pro- 
ceeding with unforeseen rapidity. A ques- 
tion of vast importance, which was in every 
one's mouth, and was agitating the whole 
country, was to be decided at an early period 
of the session — ^the question of all others in 
which I was especially interested, and in 
which I was destined to play a leading part. 

The Ministers were so impressed with its 
importance that they had announced their 
intention to stand or fall on its issue, and 
the wire-pullers were straining every nerve 
for their respective parties, and moving 
heaven and earth to carry their point. 
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There was no rest for even the humblest 
member, either in or out of the House, and 
the clubs were in a state of excitement 
which was quite unprecedented. 

The night of the opening of the debate was 
signalised by some of the most powerful 
3peeches I had yet heard in the House^ 
although the men who were expected to 
create the greatest effect had not yet spoken. 
The debate went on night after night, the 
whole country remaining all the time in the 
greatest possible state of excitement, and 
the newspapers overflowing day after day 
with letters and comments of all kinds on 
the remarks of the speakers who had already 
addressed the House. 

During one or two long interviews with 
the leaders of my party, I had imparted to 
them some views of my own on the subject, 
which had impressed them greatly. I, how- 
ever, withheld even from them one or two 
points which had occurred to me during my 
long autumnal musings, and which, if brought 
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forward at the right time and in a forcible 
manner, could not fail to cover the Govern- 
ment with ridicule, and cause many of its 
members to be looked upon with contempt. 
As it was foreseen by my party that my 
speech would come as a surprise, it was 
arranged that I should speak on the last 
night of the debate, when the interest began 
to flag, and that we should press for a divi- 
sion as soon after as possible* 

As the moment approached, it was but 
natural that I should feel considerable 
anxiety as to the result* I was tolerably 
confident of my powers as far as mere words 
were concerned, but the issues at stake were 
so vast that it was impossible not to feel a 
certain sensation of nervousness. I was, 
however, never more in earnest in my life, 
and I felt — and the result proved that I was 
right — that this feeling would carry me 
through every difiiculty, and enable me to 
make the most of the part I had to play. 

When at last the moment came, and I 

VOL. I. X 
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caught the Speaker's eye, a sort of preter- 
natural cahn had succeeded the emotion I 
had felt a moment before. The intense ex- 
citement of the moment, as it so frequently 
happens, seemed to clear my brain from 
every cloud. The ideas rushed rather than 
flowed into my mind as I went on, until I 
felt that I had the undivided attention of the 
entire House. 

At the outset I disclaimed any intention of 
reviewing the whole circumstances of the 
case ; that had been done repeatedly during 
the course of the debate by far abler tongues 
than mine, and I would not trespass upon 
the patience of the House longer than it was 
necessary to explain my own peculiar views 
of the subject. I then proceeded to put the 
matter in the light in which it had occurred 
to me, and to expound some doctrines in con- 
nection with it, which evidently took the 
House by surprise.- Closely following up the 
line of argument I had laid down, I proceeded 
to analyse and dissect the speeches of many 
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members of the Government, convicting them 
of glaring inaccuracies, ignorance of vital 
points in the case, and contradictions and 
blunders without end. Approaching now 
what was to be the telling point of my 
speech, I led up to it in a cautious manner. 
'^ Miscalculations, inaccuracies, and blunders 
of the worst description," I said, " might be 
excusable in individual members of an ad- 
ministration, however much they might be 
deplored ; but what shall we say, gentlemen, 
when we find that an entire administration, 
with the Prime Minister at their head, have, 
by their wilful blindness, brought themselves 
to the very verge of a pit, into which their 
own motion, if carried, will tumble them head* 
long, and render them the laughing-stock of 
the country and of Europe ? It is pitiable to 
contemplate such a spectacle, but I think I 
can prove to you beyond all shadow of doubt 
that such is the fact." 

I then proceeded to review the bearings of 
the particular points which I had so carefully 
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Studied. As I proceeded, a new light seemed 
to dawn upon those who had been indifferent 
before. The leading members of the Govern- 
ment began to look uneasy, while absolute 
annoyance was visible in the faces of those 
whom my words most affected. It was evi- 
dent that every shaft I aimed went home, 
and that the independent members were 
visibly stirred. ,As my speech drew to a 
close, a deafening cheer rang through the 
House, and it was some minutes before the 
commotion subsided. The leader of our party 
passed a note up to me, upon which was 
hastily written the words, **You have as- 
tonished us all. Your speech is a death- 
blow to the Ministry." Then came one or 
two of those irrepressible members to whom 
nobody listens, but who must nevertheless 
have their say ; and then, amidst a profound 

silence, the Prime Minister rose to reply on 

■ 

the whole question. 

With all the eloquence at his command, 
he endeavoured to neutralise the effects of 
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my statements ; but it was felt, even by his 
own party, that he could not set aside the 
facts por falsify the deductions I had drawn 
from them. His well-rounded periods fell 
flat upon the ears of the members, and his 
peroration, which was unequalled as an 
oratorical display, scarcely seemed to excite 
a cheer. Then came the impatient cries, 
" Divide, divide ! " and we streamed into the 
lobby. It was a moment of intense excite- 
ment, but it was felt that the fate of the 
Ministry was sealed. When we were again 
assembled in the House, and the tellers 
announced the numbers, it was found that 
the Government were defeated by a majority 
of twenty-nine. 

Congratulations poured in upon me on 
every side, and as I drove back to my 
chambers that night it was impossible for 
me not to feel greatly elated. But through 
it all, one thought was uppermost in my 
mind — " What will she think ? " To-morrow 
she would know it, and in all probability the 
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papers would dwell on the prominent part 
I had taken in bringing about this result. 
I knew what a happiness it would be (o her, 
and what a pride she might justly feel in 
the part she had taken. Filled with these 
thoughts I entered my room. The clock was 
on the stroke of two ; I felt thoroughly ex- 
hausted, and was longing for the repose I 
had fairly earned. Some letters were on the 
table which had come by the evenmg post. 
I pushed them on one side, intending to 
open them in the morning. As I did so the 
handwriting of one caught my eye. It was 
from Lumley. I tore it open and read this : — 

"Bradleigh Hall, 

^^ February— ^ l8— . 

" Sir, 

" I have delayed answering your letter 
that I might sift the truth of your statement 
about my friend. I know now why you are 
always so anxious to vilify him in my eyes. 
Your coming to my house and endeavouring, 
I fear too successfully, to corrupt my wife 
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for your own base purposes has all been made 
known to me, and I must request that all 
further communication between us may cease. 
As for heTy I have told her in pretty strong 
terms what I think of her conduct. 

"Yours, &c., 

"Geoffrey Lumley." 
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